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THE MESSENGER. 


WEARIED, I flung my work away from me. 
All my soul’s labor, all my toil, life-long, 
My hopes, and my ambitions, and my 

song, 

And closed my eyes, too dim with tears to 

see. 

When I awoke, behold the day was o’er, 
And the deep purple evening shadows 

crept 
Across the mountains, and the flowers 
slept, 

And a light wind blew fresh from sea to 

shore. 

Then I became aware of one who stood 
Beside me, in the twilight, dark and still, 

And knew that He —the mighty one — 
was there. 
And Death spake solemnly : ‘‘ The man 
whose will, 
Though vainly, strove, need nevermore 
despair, 

Since he has done — what God asked ; what 

he could.” 


Spectator. CLARA GRANT DUFF. 


PRINCE Of painters, come, I pray, 
Paint my love, for, though away, 
King of craftsmen, you can well 
Paint what I to thee can tell. 
First, her hair you must indite 
Dark, but soft as summer night ; 
Hast thou no contrivance whence 
To make it breathe its frankincense ? 
Rising from her rounded cheek 
Let thy pencil duly speak, 

How below that purpling night 
Glows her forehead ivory-white. 
Mind you neither part nor join 
Those sweet eyebrows’ easy line ; 
They must merge, you know, to be 
In separated unity. 

Painter, draw, as lover bids, 

Now the dark line of the lids ; 
Painter, now ’tis my desire, 

Make her glance from very fire, 
Make it as Athene’s blue, 

Like Cythera’s liquid too ; 

Now to give her cheeks and nose, 
Milk must mingle with the rose ; 
Her lips be like persuasion’s made, 
To call for kisses they persuade ; 
And for her delicious chin, 

O’er and under and within, 

And round her soft neck’s Parian wall, 
Bid fly the graces, one and all. 





The Messenger, ete. 


For the rest, enrobe my pet 

In her faint clear violet ; 

But a little truth must show 

There is more that lies below, 

Hold ! thou hast her — that is she. 

Hush ! she’s going to speak to me. 
WILLIAM PHILPOT. 


THE PARTHENON. 


A RuIN! But no Gothic pile divine 

May match the Athenian’s master-work of 
might ; 

Beauty supreme, and Glory infinite, 

Smile undismayed in Pallas’ peerless shrine; 

Fair Fane, that loftiest memories entwine, 

Though Time hath o’er thee swept with 
scathing flight, 

And War’s rude touch hath marred thy 
marble white, 

Unconquered Thought’s Eternity is thine ! 


Yes! Thou hast seen Athene yield to 

Christ, 

The Moslem’s merciless sway —till Free- 
dom, won 

At Navarino, chased away the mist 

That blackening brooded o’er thee, and 
outshone 

The dawn of Greece re-risen—and Hope, 
that kissed 

To life—from death-like sleep —the Par- 
thenon. 

Blackwood’s Magazine. 


SOUVENIR, 

EVEN as a garden full of branch and blootk 
Seen in a looking-glass and so more fair 
With boughs suspended in a magic air 

More spacious and more radiant than the 

truth ; 


So I remember thee, my happy Youth, 

And smile to look upon the days that 
were, 

As they had never told of doubt or care, 

As I had never wept for grief or ruth. 


So, were our spirits destined to endure, — 

So, were the after-life a promise sure 

And not the mocking mirage of our 
dearth ! 


Through all eternity might heaven appear 

The still, the vast, the radiant souvenir 

Of one unchanging moment known on 
earth. 





Mrs. JAMES DARMESTETER. 














From Temple Bar, 
ELIZABETH INCHBALD. 


GODWIN, condescending for once to 
epigram, described Mrs. Inchbald as 
‘‘a piquante mixture between a lady 
and a milkmaid.” Sheridan declared 
that she was the only authoress whose 
society pleased him; and the passing 
glimpses we obtain of her in the me- 
moirs and letters of contemporaries 
excite the wish that they were fuller 
and more frequent. 

Few things in the annals of biography 
are more to be regretted than the evil 
fate which, making a_never-to-be- 
forgiven Dr. Poynter its instrument, 
robbed the reading world of Mrs. Inch- 
bald’s ‘* Memoirs written by Herself,’’ 
and substituted the materials collected 
for those memoirs, manipulated afresh 
by the prosy and pompous James 
Boaden. 

The publishers of that day knew that 
Mrs. Inchbald was compiling her rec- 
ollections, and competed eagerly for 
them, offering a thousand pounds with- 
out seeing the manuscript, and in one 
case even proposing to setile an annu- 
ity on her. But she demurred and held 
back ; and only a memorandum found 
amongst her papers rather mysteriously 
indicates the fate of the precious work. 


Query. — What I should wish done at the 
point of death. 

Dr. P.— Do it now. 

Four volumes destroyed. 


The bright anecdotes and sketches of 
famous contemporaries. that must have 
flowed from the pen of the author of 
“The Simple Story,’? when relating 
her own chequered career, are lost be- 
yond recall. But it is still possible to 
disentangle the facts of her life from 
the wearisome platitudes and yet more 
intolerable puns of her historian. 

Elizabeth, the fairest of several fair 
daughters of John Simpson, a Roman 
Catholic farmer living at Standingfield, 
near Bury St. Edmunds, was born in 
1753, only eight years before her fa- 
ther’s death. Her mother, who seems 
to have been a sensible and energetic 
woman, brought up her large family 
well, and long carried on the farm with 
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the assistance of such of her children 
as remained single. 

Four of her daughters married early, 
and went to live in London, which 
thenceforward became the promised 
land to Elizabeth, who, at thirteen, 
declared that she “had rather die tham 
not see the world.’? In early youth, 
though her charming manner and gay 
disposition eminently fitted her to be 
popular in society, she shrank from it 
nervously, because of a stammer which 
in later years was considered only an 
addition to her many attractions. Yet, 
oddly enough, her great ambition was 
to become an actress. With this end 
in view she persistently endeavored to 
improve her enunciation, writing the 
words which she found most difficult, 
and carrying them about with her, so 
that she might lose no opportunity of 
practising them. 

Elizabeth’s taste for the drama was 
shared by all her family ; one of their 
favorite amusements was to read plays 
aloud, each taking a part. When the 
theatre at Bury St. Edmunds was open 
the Simpsons were regular attendants ; 
they made friends among members of 
the companies performing there, and 
in 1770 Elizabeth applied to Richard 
Griffith, manager of the Norwich The- 
atre, for an engagement. Nothing 
came of the application then, but a 
friendly correspondence and an amus- 
ing entry in her pocket-book : ‘‘ R-i-c-h- 
a-r-d G-r-i-f-f-i-t-h. Each dear letter of 
thy name is harmony !”’ 

In the same year her brother George 
exchanged the farm for the stage. 
His frequent letters, which no doubt 
dwelt rather on the lights than the 
shadows of theatrical life, increased 
Elizabeth’s desire to follow the same 
course. 

Visiting Mrs. Hunt, one of her mar- 
ried sisters, in 1771, Elizabeth became 
acquainted with Mr. Inchbald, an actor 
of respectability, who promptly fell in 
love with her, accompanied her on 
sight-seeing expeditions, and after her 
return wrote to her mother and herself 
what was evidently an offer of his hand. 

Her answer was more candid than 
encouraging ; — 












Elizabeth 


In spite of your eloquent pen [she con- 
cludes} matrimony still appears to me with 
less charms than terrors . . . to enter into 
marriage with the least reluctance, as fear- 
ing you are going to sacrifice part of your 
life, must be greatly imprudent. Fewer 
unhappy marriages, I think, would be occa- 
sioned if fewer persons were guilty of this 
indiscretion —an indiscretion that shocks 
me, and which I hope Heaven will ever 
preserve me from ; as must be your wish, if 
the regard that you have professed for me 
be really mine, of which I am not wholly 
undeserving ; for, as much as the strongest 
friendship can allow, I am yours —E. 
Simpson.! 

It seems, from some brief but signifi- 
cant entries in her journal, that at this 
time she was wavering between Mr. 
Inchbald, who loved her, and Mr. 
Griffith, whom she fancied she loved : 
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January 22nd.—Saw Mr. Griffith’s pic- 
ture. 

28th. —Stole it. 

29th. — Rather disappointed at not receiv- 
ing a letter from Mr. Inchbald. 

In March she records receiving a 
note from Mr. Griffith which ‘ almost 
distracted her.”? Whether its contents 
were personal or professional does not 
appear, but undoubtedly it put the fin- 
ishing touch to her determination to 
leave home, and as her family, despite 
their theatrical predilections, had per- 
sistently opposed her desire to become 
an actress, she ran away to London, 
leaving on her dressing-table — as be- 
came a heroine of romance — a farewell 
letter to her mother. 

Elizabeth was then eighteen years 
old, and very lovely. Even Boaden 
waxes eloquent in describing her : — 

She was in truth a figure that could not 
be seen without astonishment at its loveli- 
ness —tall, slender, straight, of the purest 
complexion and most beautiful features. 
Her hair of a golden auburn, her eyes full 
at once of spirit and sweetness ; a combina- 
tion of delicacy that checked presumption 
and interest that captivated the fancy.? 


Dreading lest she should be sent 


i Memoirs and Correspondence of Mrs. Inchbald, 
edited by James Boaden. London: Richard Bent- 
ley, 1833. Vol. i., p. 15. 

2 Memoirs and Correspondence of Mrs. Inchbald. 
Vol. i., p. 25. 








Inchbald. 


back to the farm if any of her family 
knew where she was to be found, Eliz- 
abeth did not join her sisters when she 
arrived in London “in the Norwich 
Fly,’ but went in search of some 
friends who had been living at Charing 
Cross, only to find that they had quitted 
London for Wales. She appears then, 
if one may judge from an account of 
her proceedings which Boaden pro- 
nounces founded on fact (on the ground 
that it was published in her lifetime 
and not contradicted by her), to have 
become distraught with nervous excite- 
ment, to have run away from houses 
where she would have been kindly re- 
ceived, to have wandered aimlessly 
about the neighborhood of Holborn, 
and finally to have obtained a room at 
the White Swan, under the pretext 
that she had been disappointed of a 
seat in the York coach. But her hosts 
must have regarded her with some sus- 
picion, for they locked her into her 
room at night ! 

She remained there, however, living 
on ‘a roll or two and a draught of 
water,’’ until her failure to obtain an 
immediate theatrical engagement, and 
her rapidly dwindling funds, frightened 
her into communicating with her sis- 
ters. She then received her mother’s 
forgiveness and help, and met Mr. 
Inchbald again at the house of her 
brother-in-law, Mr. Slender. Some 
incidents during her negotiations with 
managers, peculiarly revolting to a girl 
of her high spirit and natural refine- 
ment, no doubt sharpened her appre- 
ciation of Mr. Inchbald’s unwearied 
devotion. She had evidently begun to 
realize acutely the difficulty of making 
her way in London alone and unpro- 
tected. Two months after her arrival 
in town they were married by a Catho- 
lic priest and afterwards by a Protes- 
tant clergyman,‘ and in the evening the 


3 The fragments of her diary which escaped de- 
struction contain excellent descriptive touches, 
She says of her brother-in-law : “* Mr. Slender was 
in reality good natured, but his good nature con- 
sisted in frightening you to death to have the 
pleasure of recovering you; in holding an axe over 
your head for the purpose of pronouncing a re- 
prieve.” 

* Yet Boaden declares they were “ both Roman 

















bride accompanied Mrs. Slender to the 
theatre to see the bridegroom act Mr. 
Oakley in ‘*‘ The Jealous Wife,’’ which 
the superstitious might regard as omi- 
nous of troubles that only too quickly 
followed. 

On the following day they started for 
Bristol, where Mr. Inchbald had an 
engagement, and there, in the Septem- 
ber of the same year, Mrs. Inchbald 
made her first appearance on any stage 
as Cordelia to her husband’s Lear. 
She must have looked the character 
enchantingly, but did not, it would 
seem, declaim it equally well, for she 
relates many painstaking lessons be- 
stowed on her by her husband, both 
indoors and out, wandering over the 
hills or sitting by the fireside, with a 
view to curing the mechanical and mo- 
notonous utterance she adopted as a 
precaution against her stammer. She 
was industrious, and certainly not fas- 
tidious as to the parts in which she 
appeared, for we read of her as Anne 
Boleyn, one of the witches in ‘“* Mac- 
beth,’”? Jane Shore, a Bacchante in 
‘*Comus,’”? Desdemona, the Tragic 
Muse in the “ Jubilee,’ and a long et 
cetera.} 

The seven years of Mrs. Inchbald’s 
married life were chiefly spent in trav- 
elling from theatre to theatre in the 


United Kingdom, sharing her hus- 
band’s professional labors—a- much 


more arduous existence a hundred 
years ago than we can easily realize. 
On one occasion they took ship from 
Leith to Aberdeen, but encountered 
such bad weather, that after a night’s 
tossing and terror, the captain put his 
passengers ashore at a little village, 
whence the Inchbalds had to depart on 
foot —literally ‘strolling players ’’ — 
thankful for an occasional lift in a coal 
cart. 

At Aberdeen, Mrs. Inchbald must 
have been a favorite ; she performed 
there in thirty characters, from August 
to November, 1773. She was then 


Catholics, who professed the religion of their fa- 
thers.” 

1 She once acted Hamlet, for the benefit of her 
stepson, George Inchbald, to his Horatio, while 
Suett doubled Rosencrantz and the Grave-digger ! 


Elizabeth Inchbald. 
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only twenty, and her beauty and grace 
no doubt compensated for the absence 
of histrionic genius, to which she 
appears never to have risen.? Her 
journal shows that both she and her 
husband possessed tastes and aspira- 
tions beyond the limits of their profes- 
sion. While she was studying French 
and busying herself with translations, 
he was painting her portrait and giving 
her drawing-lessons. 

A letter from Digges, manager of the 
Dumfries Theatre at this period, sug- 
gests an occasional conflict between the 
feelings of the artist and the woman. 
After asking her to take the part of 
Zaphira, as he ‘‘ cannot depend on any 
other person’s attention or punctuality 
with safety to the welfare of the thea- 
tre,’’? he adds : — 


I should wish you'd be so good as to dress 

it in a matron-like manner ; much depends 
on that. And if you would suffer your face 
to be a little marked, as I have seen Mrs. 
Woffington’s in ‘‘ Veturia,’’ it must greatly 
serve you. 
No doubt she complied ; at all events, 
Mr. Digges was so pleased with her 
that in the following month he pre- 
sented her with a handsome necklace 
and pair of earrings. Perhaps as con- 
solation for her temporary disfigure- 
ment ! 

In June, 1776, we are told, while 
Mrs. Inchbald was playing Jane Shore 
in the Edinburgh Theatre, ‘as they 
expected, there was a riot on Mr. Inch- 
bald’s account.’? Why they should 
have ‘expected’ a disturbance, or in 
what way he had incurred the wrath of 
the canny Scots, is not explained, but 
the manifestation must have been 
serious, for the Inchbalds quitted 
Edinburgh and spent their unpremed- 
itated holiday in a long-desired visit to 
France. 

In Paris, Mrs. Inchbald’s grace and 
intelligence made her popular at once, 
and the fact that she and her husband 
were Roman Catholics opened many 


2 One charm she seems to have possessed in com- 
mon with Mrs. Jordan —a spontaneous, infectious, 
musical laugh. She says that in playing comedy 
she could not resist laughing much more often 
than had been set down for her. 
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doors to them. Mr. Inchbald even 


‘contemplated establishing himself there | 


as a miniature painter; but he must 
have quickly changed his mind, for 
September found them at Brighton, 
trying for theatrical engagements — 
difficult to obtain after the Edinburgh 
disaster —and in such pecuniary straits 
that they often dispensed with dinner 
or tea, and once went into the fields to 
make a meal of turnips! But wher- 
ever they went, and whatever troubles 
awaited them, Mrs. Inchbald’s sweet 
face and sunny manner always won 
her friends. In Scotland, the ladies 
who led the fashion would not at- 
tend: the theatres unless she played — 
and in Brighton the fellow-passengers 
who had crossed from Dieppe with 
the Inchbalds showed them much 
attention. In October they obtained 
engagements at Liverpool which proved 
in every way fortunate, as they then 
met Mrs. Siddons, and a_ friendship 
began between her and Mrs. Inchbald 
which lasted nearly fifty years. The 
Queen of Tragedy was at that time 
only on the steps of the throne, and 
her new friend’s diary describes her as 
household 


singing merrily over her 
work, which then included the family 
washing. 

Fanny Kemble, who, in two pages of 
her vivid reminiscences, gives a better 


idea of Mrs. Inchbald than can be 
gleaned from Boaden’s two heavy vol- 
umes, says : — 

She was very beautiful, and gifted with 
original genius, as her plays and novels 
testify. She was not an actress of any 
special merit, but of respectable mediocrity. 
She stuttered habitually, but her delivery 
was never impeded by this defect on the 
stage. Mrs. Inchbald was a person of a 
very remarkable character, lovely, poor, 
with unusual mental powers, and of irre- 
proachable conduct. She had a singular 
uprightness and unworldliness, and a child- 
like directness and simplicity of manner, 
which, combined with her personal loveli- 
ness, and halting, broken utterance, gave 
to her conversation, which was both humor- 
ous and witty, a most peculiar and comical 
charm. Once, after travelling all day in a 
pouring rain, the dripping coachman offered 
her his arm to help her out, when she ex- 





Elizabeth Inchbald. 


claimed, to the great amusement of her 
fellow-travellers, ‘‘Oh no, no! Y-y-y-you 
will give me my death of cold! Do bring 
me a-a-a-a dry man.”’ . . . Coming off the 
stage one evening, she was about to sit 
down by Mrs. Siddons in the green-room, 
when suddenly, looking at her magnificent 
neighbor, she said, ‘* No, I won’t s-s-s-sit 
by you. You're t-t-t-too handsome !”’ in 
which respect she certainly need have 
feared no competition, and less with my 
aunt than any one, their style of beauty 
being so absolutely dissimilar.} 

Through all her varied experiences, 
and amidst almost continuous change 
of scene, Mrs. Inchbald educated her- 
self with admirable perseverance. As 
a child she had copied and studied the 
parts in which she desired to appear 
(such as Cordelia and Hermione) ; and 
she left behind her many manuscript 
volumes of extracts from and abstracts 
of the books she most attentively read, 
such as histories and_ biographies ; 
making chronological tables for herself, 
and noting any fact which might serve 
as a Jandmark to memory.?, Amongst 
the books she notes as having read and 
epitomized are Chesterfield’s ‘ Let- 
ters ;”” Pope’s ‘Essay on Man;” 
** Gil Blas ;’’? and the odes of Horace. 
All this study of the writings of others 
led to a desire to become a writer her- 
self, and about this time she traced the 
outline of her ‘* Simple Story.”’ 

The intimacy with Mrs. Siddons grew 
apace, and included her brother, John 
Philip Kemble, who soon became, as 
did almost every male acquaintance, 
Mrs. Inchbald’s sworn friend and cham- 
pion. It says much for her clraracter 
and disposition that although so univer- 
sally admired by men, she also won 
and retained the affection of all women 
who knew her intimately. She seems 
to have had in perfection the indefin- 
able, irresistible gift of pleasing which 
we call charm. 

In 1777, the Inchbalds, Mr. and Mrs. 
Siddons, Kemble, and two other friends 
took country lodgings on Russell Moor, 


1 Record of a Girlhood. Bentley & Son, 1879. 
Vol. ii., p. 49. 

2 These volumes she sent to her younger sisters, 
whom she was anxious to inspire with tastes re- 
sembling her own, 














and formed a merry family party — 
walking together in the morning and 
playing at cards in the evening,} some- 
times running out in the sunset to the 
moor for a game at blindman’s-buff or 
puss-in-the-corner. What a picture it 
suggests — the red glow in the sky, the 
broad purple shadows on the heath, 
and such forms of beauty as Mrs. Sid- 
dons, Kemble, and Mrs. Inchbald rac- 
ing in and out amongst the gorse and 
bracken — Hamlet and Lady Macbeth 
playing with the grace and mirth and 
abandonment of children ! 

The more serious aspect of Mrs. 
Inchbald’s many-sided nature is amply 
manifested in her journal, where she 
records her correspondence on ques- 
tions of faith with the enlightened and 
sympathetic Father Jerningham, whose 
acquaintance she had made in Paris — 
her attendance at mass with her hus- 
band and friends, and her reading the 
service in French to Inchbald and 
Kemble when there was no chapel in 
the neighborhood.? 

When visiting York for professional 
purposes, the families still lived to- 
gether and shared each other’s studies 
and amusements. Mr. Inchbald car- 
ried his painut-box and easel into Mrs. 
Siddons’s room when illness prevented 
her from leaving it, and Kemble began 
a course of English history, reading 
aloud to Mrs. Inchbald, who made 
notes of the chief facts as she went on. 
She also began to make an abridgement 
of the Bible in French. 

The pleasant intimacy was broken up 
by the actors being informed against as 
rogues and vagabonds, and ordered by 
the magistrates of York to quit the 
town. The Kemble family departed to 
Liverpool, and the Inchbalds to Can- 
terbury, with such scanty means that 
the only meal they could afford for two 

1 Kemble, Mrs. Inchbald says, was clever in card 
tricks, and had nimble fingers which made toys 
from wire, wax, thread, or clay, to her infinite 
amusement, 

2 Her diary also contains the following prayer : 
“‘ Almighty God, look down upon thy erring crea- 


ture! Pity my darkness and my imperfections, 
and direct me to the truth. Make me humble 


under the difficulties which adhere to my faith, and 
patient under the perplexities which accompany 
its practice.” 
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days was breakfast. Perhaps these long 
fasts (not dignified by being part of 
Catholic. observance) ‘may to some ex- 
tent excuse an ebullition of impatience 
that Mrs. Inchbald penitently relates. 
Her husband was so busy copying a 
portrait of Garrick, that he did not im- 
mediately obey her call to dinner, on 
which, with swift vengeance, she tore 
his copy to pieces ! 

Even at this time, when her own re- 
sources were so limited, Mrs. Inchbald 
contrived to assist her mother and sis- 
ter Dolly, who, though still at Stand- 
ingfield, were less prosperous than 
formerly ; and she then began the 
course of self-denial, almost amounting 
to penuriousness, by which she all her 
life contrived to help her family. It 
was to obtain the control of some 
money for this purpose that she in- 
curred the anger of her husband by 
asking that their salaries might be 
divided. Her friends, meantime, were 
being roughly used in Liverpool. Kem- 
ble writes to her : — 





Madam, —I know you love news. I hope 
you will find mine entertaining, and excuse 
my boldness in taking my sister’s employ- 
ment from her. But why should I en- 
deavor to find excuses for doing what I 
think an honor to me? Without more pre- 
amble, then, our affairs here are dreadful. 
On Monday night we opened our theatre. 
Before the play began, Mr. Younger ad- 
vanced before the curtain if possible to 
prevent any riot, with which he had pub- 
licly been threatened for presuming to bring 
any company to Liverpool who had not 
played before the king. In vain did he 
attempt to oratorize. The remorseless 
villains threw up their hats, hissed, kicked, 
stamped, bawled, did everything to prevent 
his being heard. After being saluted with 
volleys of potatoes and broken bottles he 
thought proper to depute Siddons as his 
advocate, who entered bearing a board large 
enough to secure his person, inscribed with 
Mr. Younger’s petition to be heard. The 
rogues would hear nothing, and Siddons 
may thank his wooden protector that his 
bones are whole. Mrs. Siddons entered 
next, P.S. and Mrs. Kniveton O.P. — Mais 
aussi infortunées—hé bien! Madame 
Kniveton a la mauvaise fortune de tomber 
dans un convulsion sur les plancs! The 
wretches laughed. They next extinguished 
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all the lights round the house ; jumped on 
the stage, brushed every lamp out with 
their hats ; took back their money, and left 
the theatre, determined to repeat this till 
they have another company. Well, madam, 
I was going to ask what you think of all 
this ; but I can see you laughing ! 


Amongst other news Kemble tells 
his friend that he has finished his trag- 
edy (Belisarius) and sent it to Harris 
at Covent Garden, ‘‘ Who returned it 
unopened, with an assurance that it 
would not do.”? Six months later, how- 
ever, it was produced at Hull, Mrs. 
Inchbald acting in it and speaking the 
epilogue. In the following June the 
Inchbalds and Kemble visited Halifax, 
Mr. Inchbald on horseback, and next 
day (June 6th, 1779) he suddenly ex- 
pired, it is supposed from disease of 
the heart. His wife in her diary calls 
the day ‘‘a day of horror,’’ and the 
week following ‘“‘a week of grief, hor- 
ror, and almost despair.” It would 
appear that she was not with him at 
the time, for she also notes asking 
Kemble many questions concerning 
her husband’s death.1 Their domestic 
peace had not been unbroken. Mr. 


Inchbald was often jealous (Boaden 
insinuates not without cause), and her 
light-hearted geniality and love of ad- 
miration — joined, perhaps, to a spice 
of retaliative coquetry — often angered 
him ; though it is well known that all 
her admirers found a hard and fast line 


beyond which it was impossible to 
pass ; a line defended on one occasion 
by a basin of hot water thrown in the 
face of an insolent manager. 

But despite passing clouds the Inch- 
balds’ affection for each other was 
sincere; they had many interests in 
common; Mr. Inchbald’s admiration 
for his wife and faith in her powers 
were boundless, and she long and bit- 
terly missed his encouragement and 
companionship. The first event which 
roused her from her affliction was the 
arrival of her stepson George Inch- 
bald, with whom she was on friendly 
terms. He became a member of the 


1 Kemble wrotea long and eulogistic Latin in- 
scription for his friend’s tomb at Leeds, 
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same company, owing an increased sal- 
ary to her good offices, and lodged in 
the same house with her ; a few months 
later he was chosen by Suett the come- 
dian to convey a proposal of marriage 
to his stepmother—the seriousness of 
which she found more amusing than 
any of his stage jokes. 

Meantime the world in general, and 
the theatrical world in particular, mar- 
ried her to Kemble so confidently 
“that it seemed like disappointing their 
patrons to avoid or even defer the 
union.”? Mr. Fitzgerald, in his ** Lives 
of the Kembles,”? says: ‘It is prob- 
able that Kemble’s cautious disposition 
was not inclined to hamper his career 
by taking on him fresh responsibil- 
ities.” Boaden says : — 

We think we know that Mr. Kemble could 
never have borne with the independent 
turn of her mind ; he could never, we are 
sure, be blindly fond of any woman ; and 
much as she might have respected him she 
had a humor that demanded as much in- 
dulgence as that of her husband at least. 
Even as friends to the end of their lives 
they had frequent differences, looking very 
like alienation. 


This sounds all very true and reason- 
able, no doubt — but Kemble’s social 
attractions, fine presence, and dramatic 
powers had deeply interested Mrs. 
Inchbald from the first. They had 
been domesticated together, and the 
attraction had but grown stronger ; and 
there is the best authority for believing 
that there would have been nv hesita- 
tion on the lady’s side. 


On one occasion when Mrs. Inchbald was 
sitting by the fireplace in the green-room, 
waiting to be called upon the stage, she and 
Miss Mellon (afterwards Mrs. Coutts and 
Duchess of St. Albans) were laughingly dis- 
cussing their male friends and acquaint- 
ances from the matrimonial point of view. 
My Uncle John, who was standing near, 
excessively amused, at length jestingly said 
to Mrs. Inchbald, who had been comically 
energetic in her declarations of who she 
could or would, or never could or would, 
have married, ‘‘ Well, Mrs. Inchbald, would 
you have had me?” ‘‘ Dear heart,”’ said 
the stammering beauty, turning her sweet 


2 Vol. i., p. 79. 
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sunny face up to him — “I'd have j-j-j- 
jumped at you !’’1 

Of Mrs. Inchbald’s financial position 
at the time of her husband’s death her 
biographer says quaintly : — 

Her circumstances were what is com- 
monly called good, and theatrically per- 
haps extraordinary. She had £222 Long 
Annuities, £30 in Consols, and 5s. 3d. in 
the Reduced Annuities ; besides £128 12s. 
6d. money in hand. 


Her salary was under thirty shillings 
a week, and for her benefits she rarely 
obtained more than seven pounds. 
But her expenses were small, averag- 
ing twelve shillings a week for board 
and lodging. She lived in comparative 
seclusion for some little time after her 
husband’s death, and busied herself in 
finishing her ‘‘ Simple Story.” It was 
shown to Kemble, George Inchbald, 
and one or two other friends, and after 
their favorable verdict was sent to Dr. 
Brodie, who vainly tried to find a pub- 
lisher for it. Undaunted by this dis- 
appointment, Mrs. Inchbald began to 
write a farce, scenes from which she 
read to her friends as she proceeded. 
She was corresponding with several 
avowed admirers (Sir John Whitefoord, 
Dr. Brodie, Colonel Glover, etc.), but 
had no intention of marrying again. 

An engagement at Covent Garden in 
1780, although with little advance of 
salary, opened a new era in her life. 
She appeared as Bellario, looking ex- 
tremely handsome in her page’s dress, 
but speaking timidly, and acting stiffly, 
and causing some amusement by her 
reluctance to part with her hat, which 
she wore throughout, even when pre- 
sented to the princess, except in the 
scene in the wood, when she might 
naturally have kept it on! She was 
little disturbed by the indifference with 
which her London début was received, 
being absorbed in completing three 
farces on which she built high hopes, 
destined like those of many of her suc- 
cessors in the same path to speedy and 
humiliating disappointment. Managers 
slowly and reluctantly consented even 


1 Record of a Girlhood, by Frances Ann Kemble. 
Bentley & Son, 1879. Vol. ii., p. 50. 
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to look at them, and although their 
unfavorable decisions were prompt 
enough, there was the usual difficulty 
and delay in getting them out of their 
hands. 

On her arrival in London Mrs. Inch- 
bald took lodgings at nine shillings a 
week, where, in spite of limited accom- 
modation and entertainments of the 
strictest frugality (sometimes, indeed, 
she mentions that her guests provided 
their own meals !), she soon gathered 
round her a large circle of new ac- 
quaintances, and rejected lovers whom 
she generally contrived to turn into 
staunch friends. One of the latter sent 
her as a Christmas-box a * History of 
England,’ and amougst the former she 
numbered the Marquis of Carmarthen. 
One of her sisters took alarm at this 
acquaintance, but the greatest indiscre- 
tion into which he led Mrs. Inchbald 
was accompanying him to a masquerade 
—the origin of Miss Milner’s similar 
escapade in the ‘Simple Story,” as 
Kemble is believed to have been the 
prototype of the austere and dignified 
Dorriforth, and the heroine’s fitful 
temper and self-will to have been reve- 
lations of the author’s “inner con- 
sciousness.”’ 

The next few years were passed in 
London, Dublin, and the provinces, in 
exceedingly hard work, at low salaries, 
and often entailing the assumption of 
characters repulsive to her, and what 
she hated most, ‘‘ walking in the pan- 
tomime.’’ The brightest gleam of en- 
couragement was the purchase of one 
of her comedies for twenty pounds ; 
the greatest sorrow was the death of 
her mother in 1783. Through all 
changes of fortune, her studies were 
carried on unweariedly. She made fair 
progress in astronomy, and in her list 
of books read we find Homer’s Odys- 
sey, Rollin’s ‘* Ancient History,’ Pla- 
to’s works, Hook’s *‘ Tasso,’ and ** The 
Wars of Jurgurtha.”’ 

In 1784 Mrs. Inchbald made her first 
hit as a dramatic author, Colman pur- 
chasing her farce ‘*The Mogul Tale’’ 
for a hundred guineas. The authorship 
was at first concealed, and she found 
great amusement in hearing the green- 
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room criticisms —generally favorable 
—and compensation for many struggles 
in its brilliant success with the public. 
She acted in it herself, and it was 
noted that her nervous excitement was 
so great, that on this one and only occa- 
sion she stammered on the stage. As 
it was in ‘an expression of surprise 
and alarm, it probably heightened the 
effect. 

In Kemble’s letter of congratulation 
he says : — 

Your uncommon talents, having now 
forced themselves into notice, will crown 
you with growing reputation. If I could 
write, I would. I cannot—so you must 
receive esteem instead of flattery, and sin- 
ecerity for wit, when I swear there is no 
Woman I more truly admire, nor any MAN 
whose abilities I more highly esteem. 

Her friend Davis paid her a more 
amusing tribute. ‘‘ Next to that im- 
mortal man, the late Mr. Garrick,” he 
used to say, ‘* Mrs. Inchbald is lord of 
the ascendant.” 

Sir Charles Bunbury now became 
a frequent visitor at Mrs. Inchbald’s 
humble lodgings. And as his name 
was not exactly a voucher for propriety, 


jealous people said ill-natured things, 


which called forth from Harris, the 
manager, the indignant reply : ‘* That 
woman Inchbald has solemnly devoted 
herself to virtue and a garret.” 

Her next production, the comedy, 
*“*T’ll Tell You What!” accepted and 
named by Colman, helped her a little 
way out of the garret. She received 
£300 for it, and her faithful friends 
Kemble and his future brother-in-law 
Francis Twiss carried her in triumph 
to the City to invest it in the Three per 
Cents. Twiss had acted the unpopular 
part of the *“‘candid friend” in some 
letters commenting on her plays, ane 
the sums she demanded for them, in 
which he unmercifully ‘‘ quizzed’ her 
‘¢ vanity and avarice,’’ and while admit- 
ting their merits laughed at her for 
believing the exaggerated praises of 
her flatterers ; but she seems to have 
taken his strictures quite in good part, 
and when he returned to town resumed 
her habit of dining with him and Kem- 
ble on Sundays, when their evenings 
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were spent in reading aloud to each 
other, sometimes sermons. 

In 1786 Mrs. Inchbald’s prosperity 
and popularity were great. As usual, 
she largely helped her family and 
friends, and her unmarried sister Dolly 
was sent for to share her rooms, which 
were so besieged by visitors that she 
had literally to lock her doors when she 
required undisturbed quiet for writing. 
The charming Miss Farren, afterwards 
Countess of Derby, was a favorite 
friend, so was Mrs. Pope, and old Mrs. 
Kemble, the Swiss farmer’s daughter 
from whom Fanny Kemble inherited 
her longing love for the snow-clad Alps. 
Amongst her lovers was Dr. Wolcot, 
who suspended his Pindaric odes to 
write sentimental verses, not of the 
most refined order, to her. A more 
desirable suitor —indeed, one to whom 
there could have been no objection, but 
the somewhat important one that his 
affection was not returned —was Mr. 
Glover, a man of good character, for- 
tune, and family, who had fallen in 
love with Mrs. Inchbald in the first 
year of her widowhood, and who twice 
proposed to her, offering a settlement 
of £500 a year, and, what was far 
more essential in her eyes, promis- 
ing to be as kind to her somewhat 
exacting and unsatisfactory relations 
as she was herself. 

Boaden attributes her final refusal 
to an unfortunate preference for Sir 
Charles Bunbury, whose pertinacious 
attentions, he says, led Mrs. Inchbald 
to hope that he meant to make her his 
wife. It is difficult to understand how 
so intelligent a woman, so well ac- 
quainted with all phases of society, and 
generally so acute a judge of character, 
could have deceived herself to such an 
extent. Sir Charles was at that time 
divorced from his first wife, the lovely 
Lady Sarah Lennox,!and Mrs. Inch- 


1 Walpole wrote to Sir Horace Mann in a pro- 
phetie vein, on hearing of the engagement of his 
“chief angel.” After describing Bunbury’s “ child- 
ish” unreliability and inconsistency in the House 
of Commons, he adds: “To show himself more a 
man he is going to marry Lady Sarah Lennox, who 
is very pretty from exceeding bloom of youth, 
But as she has no features, and her beauty is not 
likely to last so long as her betrothed’s, he will 
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bald might have been assured that, 
even had his principles been higher, 
his matrimonial views, as a man of 
fashion and a politician, would be very 
different. Five years the intimate ac- 
quaintance between them continued, 
letters being constantly exchanged dur- 
ing the intervals between his frequent 
visits. Sometimes Sir Charles offended 
her by breaking an appointment or by 
an appearance of indifference, but he 
was always forgiven, and Mrs. Inch- 
bald indulged her dream until, in 1791, 
some very serious explanation took 
place, which made her extremely mel- 
ancholy, and Sir Charles was relegated 
to the position of.a mere acquaintance. 

During these years of delusion Mrs. 
Inchbald sadly needed the kind and 
wise support which Mr. Glover might 
have afforded her. Too warm a heart 
and too open a hand led her to make 
some undesirable acquaintances whom 
she could not be induced to give up on 
the ground of a prudence which she 
considered selfish, and made her the 
prey of all the impecunious. Her 
brother George, who had married an 


actress, but quitted the stage on his 
mother’s death for the farm at Stand- 


ingfield, failed disastrously. Mrs. Inch- 
bald had settled her own share of what 
her mother had to leave on her sisters, 
but this by no means relieved her from 
family calls. Mr. Twiss came to the 
rescue of her brother, whose difficul- 
ties were beyond her unaided arbitra- 
tion. Her stepson, George Inchbald, 
of whom she had been very fond, 
made many starts in life, failing in all, 
and coming to her at each crisis for 
assistance ; and her own health had for 
many years been so fluctuating, and her 
frequent illnesses so severe, that it is 
astonishing that she could have found 
strength for her continuous labors as 
author and actress. 

In 1786 she produced, under Col- 
man’s auspices, a successful farce 
called ‘*The Widow’s Vow.” She 
was at that time living in the second 
floor of the house that had been But- 
probably repent this step, like his motions.” (Let- 


ters of Horace Walpole. Bentley & Son, edit. 1891. 
Vol, iii., p. 489.) 
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tons’, and her sympathetic imagination 
may have found something inspiriting 
in the associations with Steele and 
Addison and their brother wits by 
which she was surrounded. 

Her play of ‘* Such Things Are,’’ put 
on the stage by Harris in the following 
year, and ordered by George III. and 
Queen Charlotte on the sixth -night, 
was founded toa certain extent on the 
career of the then living philanthropist 
Howard, called by her Haswell. One 
of the incidents in the play is the theft 
of Haswell’s pocket-book by a slave in 
a dungeon which he is visiting on his 
errands of charity. It was an odd co- 
incidence that Howard himself returned 
to England while this drama was run- 
ning, and that during the coach jour- 
ney from Canterbury he was robbed of 
a case containing papers and jewels. 

A translation from the French play 
“Guerre Ouverte,” called by Mrs. 
Inchbald ‘“*The Midnight Hour,” was 
her next triumph, to the wrath of Lady 
Wallace and the courteously expressed 
disappointment of Mr. MacMahon, 
each of whom was engaged in trans- 
lating the same comedy. 

It is not possible to follow Mrs. Inch- 
bald step by step through the work and 
pleasure of the next few years, but one 
entry in her journal for 1788 is too 
characteristic to be passed over : — 


On the 29th of June (Sunday) dined, 
drank tea, and supped with Mrs. Whitfield. 
At dark she and I and her son William 
walked out. I rapped at doors in New 
Street and King Street and ran away. 


Kemble’s ‘‘dear muse’? had thea 
arrived at the responsible age of thirty- 
five. 

Hard-working women — and men too 
—especially the brain-workers in all 
departments, frequently find their most 
disinterested and generous friends in 
their doctors ; and 1788 also inaugurated 
Mrs. Inchbald’s friendship for Dr. 
Warren, who, first consulted by her 
on professional subjects only, soon be- 
came one of her most trusted advisers ; 
and whom she grew to regard with 
such romantic tenderness that she 
would walk up and down Sackville 
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Street at night merely to see whether 
there were lights in his rooms, and his 
shadow might cross the windows. 
Having been told that a certain shop 
window contained a portrait of her 
physician, she ran out before breakfast 
to look at it ; purchased it a few days 
afterwards, and entered in her jour- 
nal : — 

‘* Read, worked, and looked at my 
print.”’ 

Notwithstanding all her toils and all 
her successes, she was so handicapped 
by the incessant demands made upon 
her, principally by her sisters Dolly 
and Debby (the former apparently 
helpless, the latter worthless), that her 
home at this time was a single room up 
two pair of stairs in Frith Street, in 
which she sat with her shutters closed, 
that no distraction from without should 
withdraw her thoughts from business. 
Here her familiar friends were some- 
times admitted, whilst titled visitors 
and others on ceremonious terms were 
shown into her landlady’s drawing- 
room. 

Soon after settling in London Mrs. 
Inchbald met that singular man Thomas 
Holcroft, ex-cobbler, democrat, drama- 
tist, journalist, novelist, who, like every 
one who saw her, was interested and 
charmed. He gave her much advice, 
some good, some bad, with regard to 
her plays, and introduced her to a 
large and mixed group of acquaint- 
ances. Their friendship knew many 
vicissitudes. Sometimes they quar- 
relled, sometimes they parted forever, 
sometimes he addressed her in verses 
breathing passionate admiration. On 
one occasion she broke off her acquaint- 
ance with him, disapproving of a novel 
he had just published. But when, 
shortly afterwards, he was committed 
to Newgate for high treason, she imme- 
diately took Robinson the publisher 
there to visit him, and see what could 
be done to soften his captivity. 

Godwin, as we have seen, was also a 
member of her London circle, and she 
speedily took a prominent place in 
that. cluster of brilliant and beautiful 
women, leading unconventional lives 
under conditions of intellectual and per- 
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sonal independence more unusual then 
than they would be now, his friendship 
for whom partook of the jealous ardor 
of passion, and was in strong contrast 
to the cold philosophy on which he 
piqued himself. In 1790 Godwin read 
and criticised her *‘ Simple Story,”’ and 
Mr. Kegan Paul says its ‘‘ plot was in 
a measure altered in deference to his 
advice.”? One would like to know what 
were the changes made in that charm- 
ing tale at his suggestion. It was 
published in the following year by Rob- 
inson, who gave her £200 for it, Wood- 
fall (of ‘‘ Junius” notoriety) being the 
printer in the first place ; his famous. 
newspaper, according to Boaden, inter- 
fered with other business, and Mrs. 
Inchbald’s novel was transferred to 
Cooper ; but she continued on amica- 
ble terms with Woodfall, and mentions. 
with pleasure a day spent at his beauti- 
ful house at Barnes. — 

The ‘Simple Story’? appeared in 
February, and a second edition was 
ordered in March. It has become a 
classic, and nothing need here be said 
in praise of its pathos, its knowledge of 
human nature, and the epigrammatic 
touches in which it abounds. The 
novel brought her not only money and 
fame, but a flock of new friends, 
amongst whom were Mr. Phillips, the 
king’s surgeon, and his family, and 
Mrs. Dobson (the translator of Pe- 
trarch), who presented Mrs. Inchbald 
with an AXolian harp. 

In curious contrast with the lists of 
noble and wealthy admirers who now 
sought her acquaintance, we read of 
her distress and perplexity when com- 
pelled to leave her Frith Street garret 
owing to the bankruptcy of her land- 
lady. At last she found an unfur- 
nished room in Leicester Fields in the 
house of a man appropriately (to her 
dramatic pursuits) named Shakespear. 
The servant was not allowed to give 
the new lodger any assistance, and she 
plaintively chronicles: ‘‘I was above 
an hour striking a light ; fetched water 
up three pair of stairs, and dropped a 
few tears into the stream as any other 
wounded deer might do.” But there 
were alleviations. Sir Joshua Rey- 
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nolds was her opposite neighbor, and 
she delighted in the ** enclosed planta- 
tion, with private walks,’’ which formed 
the centre of the square. 

Mrs. Shelley, in the notes she ap- 
pended to her father’s papers, when 
she contemplated writing his biog- 


raphy, comments on the conflicting 
elements which made Mrs. Inchbald’s 
life and character so interesting : — 


Living in mean lodgings, dressed with an 
economy allied to penury, without connec- 
tions, and alone, her beauty, her talents, 
and the charm of her manners gave her 
entrance to a delightful circle of society. 
Apt to fall in love and desirous to marry, 
she continued single because the men who 
loved and admired her were too worldly to 
take an actress and a poor author, however 
lovely and charming, for a wife. Her life 
was thus spent in an interchange of hard- 
ship and amusement, privation and luxury. 
Her character partook of the same contrast. 
Fond of pleasure, she was prudent in her 
conduct ; penurious in her personal expen- 
diture, she was generous to others. Vain 
of her beauty, the gown she wore was not 
worth a shilling. Very susceptible to the 
softer feelings, she yet could guard against 
passion ; and though she might have been 
ealled a flirt her character was unim- 
peached.? 

Her next production was ** The Wed- 
ding Day,”’ written for Mrs. Jordan, 
who was pleased with it, and purchased 
by Sheridan for £200.2 In 1792 she 
resisted Kemble’s persuasions to accept 
an engagement at Drury Lane, and 
devoting her thoughts to authorship, 
wrote herself, at the close of the year: 
** Cheerful, content, and sometimes 
rather happy.” 

Her next comedy, ‘‘ Every One Has 
His Fault,’’ produced at Covent Garden 
in January, 1793, with brilliant success, 
was attacked in the True Briton for 
containing seditious sentiments. She 
defended herself with spirit in one of 
Woodfall’s papers, and the controversy 


1 William Godwin, his Friends and Contempo- 
raries, King & Co., 1876. Vol. i., p. 74. 

2 There was a delay (puzzling to any one unac- 
quainted with Sheridan) in the payment for this 
farce. At last Kemble called to explain that the 
manager had lost it, and if she would send another 
copy, the money should be forthcoming. For a 
wonder, it was, 
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occasioned an immense sale for the 
play when published by Robinson. 

While living in Leicester Square she 
received a visit from Mrs. Opie, then 
Amelia Alderson, who told Mrs. Taylor, 
her accomplished Norwich friend and 
correspondent, that she found Mrs. 
Inchbald 


As pretty as ever, and much more easy 
and unreserved in her manner than when 
I last saw her. With her we passed an 
hour, and when I took my leave she begged 
I would call on her again. She is in charm- 
ing lodgings, and has just received two 
hundred pounds from Sheridan for a farce 
containing sixty pages only.’ 

Mrs. Inchbald’s second novel, ‘* Na- 
ture and Art,’’ published in 1794, never 
attained the popularity of the ‘‘ Simple 
Story ;”’ it is hardly more than known 
by name now. But Leigh Hunt quotes 
some powerful scenes from it, and says, 
‘¢ Passages more beautiful and pathetic 
than those which we have selected are 
not to be found in the whole range of 
English prose.” # 

A great sorrow, to which was added 
the sting of self-reproach, befell her 
this year, in the death, under deplor- 
able circumstances, of her sister Debby. 
Mrs. Inchbald had helped her repeat- 
edly ; but on one occasion, disgusted at 
the mode of life from which no argu- 
ments or persuasions could withdraw 
her, she refused to see her. On hear- 
ing of Debby’s illness, Mrs. Inchbald 
hastened to supply her with every pos- 
sible help and comfort; but after its 
fatal termination she bitterly reproached 
herself for having once turned her sis- 
ter from her door, when she was “a 
suppliant and perhaps a_ penitent.” 
Another family tragedy occurred in the 
following year. Her brother George, 
after his failures as actor and farmer, 
had been living for some time in an 
inn at Hamburg with a friend named 
Webber. They quarrelled, fought a 
duel, and George was shot dead. Web- 
ber was captured and imprisoned. 

Mrs. Inchbald saw much of the Kem- 


3 Memorials of the Lifeof Amelia Opie, by Cecilia 
Lucy Brightwell. Second edition. Longmans, 
1854. P. 43. 

* Book for a Corner. 


Bohn. Vol. i., p. 130. 
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bles at this time, and accompanied Mrs. 
Kemble to Stanmore Priory, where the 
Marquis and Marchioness of Abercorn 
(always ready to add a new lion or 
lioness to their menagerie) were enter- 
taining Sir George Beaumont and other 
visitors.1 Lord Abercorn soon called 
on Mrs. Inchbald after her visit to the 
Priory. He was a sworn admirer of 
beauty and originality, and must have 
fallen under the spell of whose potency 
Mrs. Shelley says : — 


I have heard that a rival beauty pettishly 
complained that when Mrs. Inchbald came 
into a room and sat ina chair in the middle 
of it, as was her wont, every man gathered 
round it, and it was vain for any other 
woman to attempt to gain attention. 


It is not surprising to find that she 
was soon again one of the guests at 
Stanmore Priory. 

Amongst Mrs. Inchbald’s papers was 
one written about this time, and in- 
dorsed in her own writing, ‘‘ Descrip- 
tion of Me.’? Boaden attributes it to 
Charles Moore, who will be heard of 
again later. 


Age: between thirty and forty, which in 
the register of a lady’s birth means a little 
turned of thirty. Height: above the middle 
size and rather tall. Figure: handsome 
and striking in its general air, but a little 
too stiff and erect. Shape: rather too fond 
of sharp angles. Skin: by nature fair, 
though a little freckled, and with a tinge 
of sand, which is the color of her eyelashes, 
but made coarse by ill-treatment upon her 
cheeks and arms. Hair: of a sandy 
auburn, and rather too straight as well as 
thin. Face: beautiful in effect, and beau- 
tiful in every feature. Countenance: full 
of spirit and sweetness ; excessively inter- 
esting, and, without indelicacy, voluptu- 
ous. Dress: always becoming, and very 
seldom worth so much as eightpence. 


1 Fanny Kemble relates an amusing encounter 
with one of Mrs. Inchbald’s acquaintances in the 
“‘ great” world: “‘ An aristocratic neighbor of hers, 
driving with his daughter in the vicinity of her very 
humble residence, overtook her walking along the 
road one very hot day, and stopping his carriage, 
asked her to let him have the pleasure of taking 
her home, She instantly declined, with the charac- 
teristic excuse that she had just come from the 
market gardener’s, ‘And, my lord, 1—I—I have 
my pocket f-f-full of onions’ — an unsophisticated 
statement of facts which made them laugh ex- 
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Mts. Inchbald never appeared to less 
advantage than on the death of Mary 
Wollstonecraft, which occurred in 1797. 
She strongly disapproved of Godwin’s. 
marriage to the author of ‘* The Rights 
of Woman,’’ for reasons not made clear 
in Mr. Kegan Paul’s account of the 
quarrel that followed ; but if Godwin’s 
own letters speak correctly, her con- 
duct was certainly ungenerous, and her 
letters to him after his wife’s death are 
singularly unsympathetic, and compare 
ill with Godwin’s dignified expression. 
of heartfelt grief. She tells him in 
effect that he will very soon forget his. 
sorrow, and that had Mrs. Godwin lived 
longer he might have added remorse to. 
regret | 

Lawrence was now one of Mrs. Inch- 
bald’s friends, and painted her portrait,, 
as did several less famous artists. 
Rogers, too, sharp-tongued, but kind- 
hearted and generous beyond contem- 
porary belief, was much interested in 
her. Curran, after sending her ‘ his 
admiration,” called at her rooms, and 
made an attempt to reconcile her to 
Godwin, not at that time effectual. 
Lady Cork invited her to dinner, add- 
ing : — 

I should have done myself the pleasure: 
of calling on you, but my carriage is paint- 
ing, and I hate a chair in the morning or 
walking the streets when people are about. 
I would walk to you any morning, at or 
before eleven o’clock, if you would admit 
me, but I suspect your time is better em- 
ployed than in paying and receiving morn- 
ing visits. 

The beautiful Duchess of Devonshire 
made an appointment with her in Kem- 
ble’s box, but, as was frequently the 
case with that erratic though fascinat- 
ing woman, was detained, and sent 
Lady Elizabeth Foster “ in her place.” 2 
Mrs. Inchbald was present at most of 
the fashionable gatherings of the day, 
including a grand masquerade, for 
which, she wrote to an intimate friend, 
she meant to be — 


At no expense at all. 
me. 


My domino is lent 
Have you an old blue handkerchief, 


2 Lady Elizabeth afterwards “took her place” 





tremely.” 





in a more important sense — becoming the Duke of 
Devonshire’s second wife. 
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or an old blue sash, or anything of a light- 
faded blue you can lend me, to decorate my 
faded person? Observe —anything blue ! 
A blue work-bag, a blue pin-cushion, or a 
pair of blue garters I can fasten about me 
somewhere. 


Obviously the character she meant to 
sustain was that of a ** Blue Stocking.”’ 

In the midst of all this gaiety Mrs. 
Inchbald was at the call of every one in 
sickness or want ; her money, her sym- 
pathy, her time, were always being 
demanded. She even nursed through 
a sharp illness the servant of the very 
landlady who had so ungraciously re- 
fused to allow a pail of water to be 
carried up-stairs for her. <A letter of 
this period shows the sharp contrasts 
of her life : 

I have been very ill indeed, but since the 
weather has permitted me to leave off 
making my fire, scouring the grate, sifting 
the cinders, and all the et-cetere of going 
up and down three long pair of stairs with 
water or dust I feel quite another creature. 
. . . [am both willing and able to perform 
hard bodily labor, but then the fatigue of 
being a fine lady the rest of the day is too 
much for any common strength. Last 
Thursday I finished scrubbing my bedroom 
while a coach with a coronet and two foot- 
men waited at the door to take me for an 
airing. . At Lady Cork’s the other 
evening I believe I was the only person 
(except the Jekylls) without a title. 


She goes on to describe some private 
theatricals, at a great house, in which 
she was urged to take part: “I posi- 
tively protested that I would not act 
except with women older than myself. 


My age was asked. I stated fifty. 
There was then the greatest difficulty 
to find any woman so old.” This 
seems to have been got over, however, 
for she gives other particulars : — 

The drama fixed on has a supper in it, 
and I represented that the hurry of cleariug 
the table (one of the comic incidents) will 
probably break the wine-bottles and throw 
the hot dishes against the beautiful hang- 
ings of the room. The lady of the house, 
alarmed at my remark, cried out that she 
would have everything counterfeit, and, 
ringing for her butler, ordered him to 
bespeak a couple of wooden fowls, a 
wooden tongue, wooden jellies, and so forth. 
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‘* Nay,” cried Monk Lewis (who is one of 
the performers), ‘‘if your ladyship gives a 
wooden supper the audience will say all 
your actors are sticks !’’ It was not less 
entertaining to see the surprise of the grave 
elderly butler. He knew there was a sup- 
per to be given tothe company after the 
play, but did not understand that there 
was also to be one in it; and with great 
humility represented that ‘“‘he thought the 
company would like a real supper better.”’ 

In 1803, ill-health, and exhaustion 
from nursing others, compelled Mrs. 
Inchbald to give up her solitary strug- 
gles in Leicester Square, and go to 
Annandale House, Turnham Green, 
where fourteen Roman Catholic ladies 
resided, having separate bedrooms, but 
sharing the sitting-rooms and garden, 
and as a rule taking their meals to- 
gether. Writing to Mrs. Phillips, she 
says :— 

Everything is clean in perfection —even 
my hands! which, heaven knows, they have 
not been before for many a day; and I 
don’t know whether this doesn’t constitute 
one of my chief comforts. . . . Yet do not 
think I have forgot my affection for Lon- 
don—no ; it is great consolation to me to 
plan that, ‘“‘if Buonaparte should come, 
and conquer,’ I may then, without re- 
proach, stand with a barrow of oranges and 
lemons in Leicester Square and have the 
joy to call that place my home. 

Bonaparte did not come, but Mrs. 
Inchbald went. The lady who presided 
over Annandale House had a violent 
temper, and Mrs. Inchbald’s was not a 
patient one ; a few months later found 
her in lodgings in the Strand.1 She 
then resumed her play-writing and 
theatre-going, and went to see young 
Betty (though she “ hated prodigies ”’), 
who was acting in her ‘‘ Lovers’ Vows,”’ 
an adaptation of Kotzebue’s play. She 


1 Her letters describe a tragedy seen from her 
eyrie, when a child fell from its mother’s arms into 
the Thames, and the father, jumping in, succeeded 
in saving it, but was drowned himself. And they 
also give a comic picture of the interior of the 
room : ‘‘ My apartment is so small that I am black 
and blue with thumping against my furniture on 
every side. I can kindle my fire as I lie in bed, 
and put on my cap as I dine, for the looking-glass 
is obliged to stand on the same table as my dinner. 
But then I have a great deal of fresh air; more 
daylight than most people in London; and the en- 
chanting view of the Thames, the Surrey hills, and 
three windmills.” 
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allowed him some merit, but was indig- 
nant at the vulgar want of taste which 
exalted him above her friends the Kem- 
bles, her interest in whom never 
abated. 


Mrs. Siddons is restored as by a miracle 
[she tells Mrs. Phillips] ; she had a nervous 
affection from her hip to her toe which 
made that side wholly useless, yet in tor- 
turing pain that kept her sleepless for 
months. She heard of a new-invented ma- 
chine that performed cures by electricity 
... tried it, and was almost instantly 
cured. But she suffered agony in the trial 
as if burning lead was running through her 
veins where the sparks touched. And Mr. 
Siddons says her shrieks were such that he 
really expected the mob would break open 
the door and think he was killing her. 


In 1808, Mrs. Inchbald wrote to Sam- 
uel Rogers, who greatly admired her 
-* Nature and Art :”? — 


I consider myself so much obliged to you 
for the attention you paid me in calling 
yesterday that I cannot resist my desire to 
apologize for your reception. For the sake 
of a romantic view of the Thames I have 
shut myself in an apartment which will not 
admit of a second person. It is therefore 
my wish to bethought neverat home. But 
when the scruples of the persons who 
answer for me baffle this design, and I 
have received a token of regard which flat- 
ters me, I take the liberty thus to explain 
my situation.} 

Some of Mrs. Inchbald’s letters at 
this time give pathetic expression to 
her loneliness. 

My evenings now begin to be dull ; they 
are so long, and no fire to cheer them... 
I have no evening’s reward for the labor of 
the day, and in that I am poorer than the 
poorest wife or mother in the world. All 
the entertainment I require is the exchange 
of a few sentences, and that I sometimes 
do not obtain for days together. My sis- 
ter’s illness will most likely keep me here 
some time longer, for in this house my de- 
creased expenses do not suffer me to feel 
the weight of hers. 


It was a curious return to the asso- 
ciations of childhood which made her, 
this year, inquire into the prospect of 
prolit from 

1 Rogers and his Contemporaries, by P. W. Clay- 
den. Smith, Elder & Co., 1889. Vol. i., p. 46. 
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A little piece of ground of the value of 
one to three thousand pounds. ... I do 
not care how small a farm I am the mistress 
of, provided it will keep me a cow, a sheep, 
a pig, and a donkey, in case of invasion or 
other perilous event to the Bank of En- 
gland. 


In the same year Mr. Hoppner wrote 
to her announcing the establishment 
of the Quarterly Review, and requesting 
that she would become a contributor ; 
a letter from John Murray confirmed 
the proposal, but she declined it after 
some hesitation ; and when John Bell 
invited her to conduct his magazine, 
La Belle Assemblée, she said she had 
done with the fashionable world, and 
thought only of a better. 

In the following February Mrs. 
Inchbald writes : — 


I saw nothing of the conflagration of 
Covent Garden Theatre, but was a mis- 
erable spectator of all the horrors of Drury 
Lane. . . . I love sublime and terrific 
sights, but this was so terrible I ran from 
it ; and in my own room was astonished by 
a prospect more brilliantly and calmly 
celestial than ever met my eye. No ap- 
pearance of fire from my window except 
the light of its beams; and this was so 
powerful that the river, the houses on its 
banks, the Surrey hills beyond, every boat 
upon the water, every spire of a church, 
Somerset House and its terrace on this side 
—all looked like an enchanted spot, such 
as a poet paints in colors more bright than 
nature ever displayed in this foggy island. 

Dolly Simpson seemed to be improv- 
ing a little in the early spring, and in 
May Mrs. Inchbald took her in a coach 
to visit their only surviving sister, Mrs. 
Hunt. She saw Dolly nearly every day 
until the 5th of June, when she left 
her, apparently as well as usual; but 
returning next day, she was shocked to 
find her dead. Dolly had never been a 
companion or help, and always more or 
less a burden, to Mrs. Inchbald, but 
she deeply mourned and long missed 
her, especially as she found from her 
diaries and letters that Dolly had loved 
her more than she ever admitted in 
words.? 


2 A letter to Mrs. Opie gives a touching instance 
of Mrs. Inchbald’s tenderness for Dolly: “I have 
not been from London yet, and I purposely did 
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At fifty-five, Mrs. Inchbald began to 
withdraw herself from society, to refuse 
invitations, and shut out visitors. 


I have had my full share of the world 
[she tells Mrs. Phillips], a busy share from 
fifteen to fifty. I should want taste did I 
not now enjoy that variety in life which I 
gain by solitude. Still, a medium has ever 
been wanting, both in my public and pri- 
vate life, to give a zest of true enjoyment. 
I had thirty-five years of perpetual crowd 
and bustle. I have now had five of almost 
continual loneliness and quiet — extremes 
justified only by necessity. Do not imagine 
you can render me, with all your praises, 
satisfied with my personal attractions ; 
though you know me so well as to know 
such things would be more gratifying to me 
than any other gifts in the world. Nor do 
not suppose you can alarm me by repre- 
senting the state of apathy as a calamity. 
It is the blessing of old age—it is the sub- 
stitute for patience. It permits me to look 
in the glass without screaming with horror 
and to live upon moderate terms of charity 
with all young people (without much hatred 
or malice) although J can never be young 
again. 

She had still some compensations in 
these declining years: she discovered 
the utility and delightfulness of a 
circulating library. The Edgeworths, 
father and daughter, opened a pleasant 
correspondence with her, and she could 
not fail to be gratified by the younger 
novelist’s cordial praise of her ‘* Sim- 
ple Story ;’? and though her nerves 
suffered from the ‘“ groans, yells, and 
cheers ”’ of the ‘*O. P. rioters’ as they 
passed her doors, and all her sympa- 
thies were with the managers, one 
suspects that she would not willingly 
have been quite out of the way of the 
excitement. 

A more painful shock was the death 
of Sir John Moore, of whose family 
she had heard many particulars from 
his brother Charles, one of her warm- 
est admirers in former days. 


not date my letter, because I wished to have no 
presents this year, and had not time to explain 
why. My sister has been very ill again, and is in 
that kind of weak state that she now never comes 
to see me, and I fear much the winter may prove 
fatal to her. She always partook of your pres- 
ents, and I had rather not be reminded of the loss 
I feel from the want of her occasional visits by 
having any feasts during her absence.” 


LIVING AGE. VOL. LXXXIV. 
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Never mother doted on her children [she 
tells Mrs. Phillips] as Mrs. Moore doted on 
her eldest son, the general, and her young- 
est child, the barrister. They were neither 
of them married — she had therefore more 
than ordinary love and attention from them 
both. Within ten months Charles, the 
barrister, my old acquaintance, was seized 
with brain fever; she was his nurse for 
three months ; and at the end of five he was 
sent bound hands and feet to a private 
madhouse. . . . Not the slightest hope re- 
mains of their mother’s recovery. All her 
children are now at her house except poor 
Charles. She takes no nourishment, nor 
says a word since this last fatal stroke but 
‘*Don’t leave me!’’ She is seventy-three, 
but the most beautiful old woman that ever 
Was seen, or poor Charles has made me 
believe so by his praises of her beauty and 
maternal virtues. 


A series of letters from Charles 
Moore, found among her papers and 
printed by Boaden, show that when 
Mrs. Inchbald had attained the mature 
age of forty-two this then brilliant and 
prosperous young man did his utmost 
to induce her to marry him. She 
seems to have told him that his youth 
was the only fault she had to find with 
him, and very wisely refused to be 
laughed, persuaded, or argued out of 
that objection, though her affectionate 
regard for him was great. 

Again Mrs. Inchbald had to change 
her rooms, and this time she thought 
herself delightfully settled, with a view 
of Hyde Park. But she had not occu- 
pied her new apartments many days 
when she found that her landlord was 
in a state of siege from his landlord and 
next-door neighbor, the Reverend Mr. 
Este, who wanted to serve some docu- 
ment on him in order to obtain posses- 
sion of the house. After a ‘‘ dreadful 
knocking,’’ to which no response was 
obtained, the wrathful clergyman 
struck terror to her soul by shouting : 
‘Where is the woman on the first 
floor? I can see her!” (‘* My shut- 
ters,’ says Mrs. Inchbald, “‘ had: been 
closed the whole morning.’”’) ‘* And I 
know who she is! Mrs. Inchbald ! 
Mrs. Inchbald! Mrs. Inchbald!”’ 
The demonstration attracted a mob, 
and a gun was pointed from the win- 
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dow above hers — but luckily there was 
no bloodshed. ‘* How little,’’? she pa- 
thetically observes, ‘‘do those persons 
possessed of houses and servants, know 
of the difficulties and dangers we poor 
lodgers experience every time we re- 
move to a new lodging!” 

The Twisses and the Kembles she 
still visited, and at their houses she met 
Lady Cork and many old friends ; while 
Mrs. Opie, Mrs. Cosway, and one or 
two other brave spirits would take no 
denial, but forced their way into her 
retreat. She was drawing closer and 
closer, as years advanced, to the 
Church of which she had never been 
wholly neglectful, though its observ- 
ances had sometimes been relaxed in 
the hurry of work and pleasure. Her 
confessors seemenow to take the place 
in her affectionate and confidential 
friendship formerly occupied by her 
physicians (a long procession, only one 
of whom, Dr. Warren, has been men- 
tioned here). Father Gaffey, a hard- 
working poor priest, falling seriously 
ill, she furnished him with all neces- 
sary comforts, though she was obliged 
to deny herself a servant in order to 
increase the annuity she paid Mrs. 
Hunt. As usual, she was called upon 
to find situations for all her unprosper- 
ous nieces and nephews, which could 
not have been an agreeable task, as 
some of them were only competent to 
undertake the duties of barmaids and 
game-keepers. 

An interview which must have 
brought all her dramatic sympathies 
and all her love for France (she was so 
ardent a Bonapartist as to be disap- 
pointed by the result of Waterloo) back 
in full force, took place when Kemble 
brought Talma to her lodgings. No 
record of their conversation has been 
preserved, 

The most interesting literary encoun- 
ter of these later years was a meeting 
with Madame de Staél, arranged by 
Mrs. Opie. ‘* Corinne ”’ was, said Mrs. 
Inchbald, 

Inquisitive as well as attentive, and en- 
treated me to explain to her the motive 
why I shunned society. ‘‘ Because,’’ I re- 
plied, ‘“‘I dread the loneliness that will 
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follow.’’ ‘‘What! will you feel your soli- 
tude more when you return from this com- 
pany than you did before youcame hither ?”’ 
**Yes.”? ‘I should think it would elevate 
your spirits. Why will you feel your lone- 
liness more?’’ ‘‘ Because I have no one to 
tell that I have seen you. No one to de- 
scribe your person to. No one to whom I 
can repeat the many encomiums you have 
passed on my ‘‘Simple Story.’”’ No one to 
enjoy your praises but myself.”” ‘‘ Ah ! you 
have no children,’’ and she turned to an 
elegant young woman, her daughter, with 
a pathetic tenderness. She then so forcibly 
depicted a mother’s joys that she sent me 
home more melancholy at the comparison 
of our situations in life than any contrast 
between riches and poverty could have 
made me. I called by appointment at her 
house two days after. I was told she was 
ill, Next morning my paper explained her 
illness. You have seen the death of her 
son in the papers? He was one of Berna- 
dotte’s aides-de-camp. The most beautiful 
young man that ever was seen — only nine- 
teen. A duel with sabres, and the first 
stroke literally cut off his head! 


A great sorrow befell Mrs. Inchbald 
herself a few years later, which is best 
described in her own touching words : — 


Many a time this winter, when I cried 
with cold, I said to myself, ‘‘ But, thank 
God, my sister has not to stir from her 
room ; she has her fire lighted every morn- 
ing. She would be less able to bear what I 
bear, and how much more should I suffer, 
but from this reflection !’’ It almost made 
me warm when I reflected that she suffered 
no cold. And yet perhaps the severe 
weather affected her, for after only two 
days of dangerous illness she died. I have 
now buried my whole family — I mean my 
Standingfield family, the only part to which 
I felt tender attachment. She died on 
February 14th (1816), aged 74. 


In the same month of the same year 
Rogers invited Mrs. Inchbald to accom- 
pany him to Byron’s box at Drury Lane 


to see Kean and meet the poet. But, 
of course, even so great a temptation 
as this was resisted. 

Her old sense of humor, and power 
of vigorously expressing it, remained. 
About to move to Earl’s Terrace, Ken- 
sington, she wrote to her constant 
friend, Mrs. Phillips :— 

Such a horror I have of packing my 
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trunks and furniture — of seeing new faces 
and hearing new voices with old observa- 
tions — that I never leave one lodging for 
another but I wish myself in gaol for debt 
without the benefit of an Insolvent Act ! 

And when settled in the boarding- 
house she adds : — 

All the old widows and old maids of the 
house are stretched upon beds or sofas with 
nervous headaches or slow fevers brought 
on by loss of appetite, violent thirst, broken 
sleep, and other dog-day complaints, while 
I, the only young and strong person among 
them, am called on to divert their blue- 
devils from bringing them to an untimely 
end. I love to be of importance, and so 
the present society is flattering to my van- 
ity. Not so the sonnet which was lately 
sent me... at sixteen it had been appli- 
cable, but at sixty-five a dirge would be 
more suitable. 

The enforced regularity of a board- 
ing-house was very irksome to her. 
She soon wished to be again where she 
could ‘‘ dine at the hour of hunger, and 
cut a piece of crust off my own loaf.” 
Yet her next, and last, removal, in 
1819, was to a similar though superior 
residence — Kensington House, where 
she met several old friends, the Cos- 
ways amongst them. Here, at the end 
of 1820, she received a farewell visit 
from Kemble —a last farewell, as both 
of them anticipated. ‘* When I left 
you before, dearest,’ he said, ‘it was 
to visit Spain, and you managed for me 
in my absence.’ Now [I think I shall 
make out my tour to Italy, and end, 
perhaps, like an old Roman.” Three 
years after this parting he died. 

While living in Kensington House 
Mrs. Inchbald told Mrs. Opie that she 
rejoiced in her residence. 

We are even in these short and dark 
days? as brilliant on the highroad and in 
open air as during the long and bright days 
of summer and autumn. I think I never 
saw a more gaudy yet numerous and sober 
procession (processions, I should say, for 





they lasted from morning until night) than | 
passed the house yesterday. I think myself | 


particularly fortunate in the place of my | 


1 With regard to his share in the Covent Garden | 
Patent. Mrs. Kemble’s letters to Mrs. Inchbald | 
during her husband’s absence are very clever and 
interesting. 

2 December, 1820, | 
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abode, on this account. The present world 
is such a fine subject to excite intense re- 
flection. 


She also speaks of their old friend : — 


Mr. Kemble called on me during the 
short time he was in England. He looked 
remarkably well in the face, but, as he 
walked through the courtyard to step into 
his carriage, I was astonished to perceive 
him bend down his person like a man of 
eighty. How, I wonder, does she support 
her banishment from England? He has 
sense and taste to find ‘‘ Books in the run- 
ning brooks, and good in everything.”’ 


Though the study of humanity had 
not lost its charm, that of literature, 
except on one all-absorbing topic, was 
gradually abandoned. 

Your books are lying on the table of 
our drawing-room most days [she con- 
tinues] and I hear great praise of them. 
And yet I do not feel the slightest curiosity 
to open one of them. The reason is, there 
are also a hundred of Sir Walter's in the 
same place, and as it is impossible to read 
all, I have no wish to read any... . Be- 
sides, I have sc: many reflections concern- 
ing a future world, as well as concerning 
the present, and there are on that awful 
subject so many books still unread, that I 
think every moment lost which impedes my 
gaining information from holy and learned 
authors. 

Her time for any study was indeed 
growing short. Seven months later 
she complained of cold, sore throat, 
and much pain. On the 29th of July 
her diary says: ‘‘ Went down to din- 
ner, very ill of cold and fever, could 
not eat, and retired to bed.” On the 
Ist of August, 1821, she expired. 

She was buried in Kensington 
Churchyard ; her grave is next to the 
monument erected by Canning in 
memory of his beloved son. Her 
funeral, by her own express desire, 
was attended only by relations and inti- 
mate friends. Her will was very char- 
acteristic. She left a small annuity to 
Robert Inchbald, the needy spendthrift 
who of all her husband’s family had 
most insulted and annoyed her; she 
divided the bulk of her property fairly 


8 Memorials of Amelia Opie, by C. L. Brightwell, 
Pp. 180-81. 
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among her nearest relations ; so far as 
her means allowed, she remembered all 
who had been kind and obliging to her, 
including a laundress and a hairdresser ; 
and she left fifty pounds each to the 
Theatrical Fund of Covent Garden 
Theatre and to the Catholic Society for 
the Relief of the Aged Poor. 

In literature, as in life, it is not al- 
ways the most famous or distinguished 
persons who are the most interesting. 
Elizabeth Inchbald cannot claim high 
rank in the former class, but her char- 
acter, her letters, and her ‘ Simple 
Story ”’ leave her with few rivals in the 
latter. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 

A CHRISTMAS AT THE RIDGE HOUSE. 

WE were just four at the Ridge 
House: Richard Hardy (that is my 
father); John Warne, my husband ; 
the two-year-old babe called Little 
Dick; and myself. The Ridge is a 
desolate place; it is just a bank of 
sand and shingle, some eight or nine 
in front, there is the sea; 


miles long ; 


and behind the house, the river and 


the marshes. In winter time the 
marshes are often flooded, and then 
there seems to be naught but water all 
round one. I have lived there nearly 
all my life, for my father has been 
tideman many a long year. Just by 
our house are the flood-gates; and 
when the water in the marsh dikes is 
above a certain height, we have to 
open the gates at the ebb-tide and let 
the water down through a great iron 
pipe into the sea. But the gates must 
be shut ere the flood-tide runs back, 
for that is higher than the marshes ; 
and if once the sali water ran through, 
all the good grass would be rotted ; not 
to speak of what might happen in rough 
weather if once the strong waves began 
io run through to the land-side of the 
Ridge. 

It was two days before Christmas ; 
we had had a frost; but the ice was 
melting now, and we knew well the 
water would soon run down from in- 
land over the marshes. It comes a 
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deal quicker, since all the drain-pipes 
have been laid down in the fields. 

“John,” said my father that Mon- 
day morning, ‘if ye want aught from 
the village, get it to-day against Christ- 
mas. There is a storm coming.” 

So John went in with the great bas- 
ket ; and well it was he went then, for 
the wind had risen ere he came back ; 
and weary work it was for him to carry 
the heavy basket along the five miles 
of Ridge ; and the wind grew higher 
after. 

At ebb-tide, father and I went out to 
let the water off. Oh, it had risen more 
than I could have believed. It must 
have been snow-water from the hills. 
I never saw it so before or since. We 
opened the big gate; but when the 
water began to go through, all the ice 
came up in great blocks and fared to fill 
up the way ; so we had to get a rake 
and pole to keep it clear. When we 
were hard at work, who should come 
by but Wilkins, the man that lives in 
the watch-house two miles on. He 
was not much of a neighbor then. I 
had said him nay afore I married John, 
and he wasn’t one to forget. But that 
day, as I saw him pass, I was thinking 
just of the babe left all alone in bed, 
and I called to him to lend father a 
helping hand while I ran round to the 
house. 

*T’ve got but two hands,” said he ; 
‘‘and they’re for my own work ;”’ and 
with that he passed on. 

** Never mind, Mary,’ said father. 
“You go to the babe ; that is what is 
right.” 

I suppose I was right ; but in I went, 
right or wrong, and gave the boy his 
dinner and put the fire to rights ; then 
John came in, and I sent him round to 
father, for the ice frightened me; I 
could hear it crashing and groaning 
from the house. 

Just after John went out, I heard 
him call. Father, poor dear, had got 
tired, and had sat down all hot as he 
was; and now he was set hard and 
stiff with the rheumatics. Oh, the job 
we had to get him home and to bed ; 
and there we had to leave him, for the 
tide was running in, and John could 

















not shut the gates without me to keep 
the ice back. I thought it a dreadful 
time, not knowing that worse was 
coming. 

When the gates were shut, I went in 
and sat by father. He looked very 
bad, and in my heart came hard 
thoughts of Wilkins. Why couldn’t he 
have stopped and saved the old man 
from doing more than his strength 
could bear ? 

John went to bed for a bit, for we 
had a long night’s work before us at 
the ebb-tide ; and I lay down; but I 
couldn’t sleep, the wind howled so. 
Little Dick was frightened too, but 
only held my hand, and didn’t cry, for 
I said, ‘‘ Father’s asleep.”? There never 
was so good a babe! By and by he 
fell asleep; and when we had to go 
out, I just laid him on his grandfather’s 
bed. Father looked a little better, and 
I gave him a hot drink before I took 
the lantern to start. It was a job to 
stand against the wind ; but that wasn’t 
what made John stumble; it was a 
great log that used to lie down by the 
pipe-mouth. 

“ Mary,’”’ said he—and his voice 
shook —‘‘the sea ’s never been up 
here.”? 

‘‘Heaven help us!” said I, ‘if it 
has, for to-morrow’s the spring-tide, 
and where will it be then ?”’ 

I tied the lantern up against the gate. 
The flood had risen higher than ever. 
It was terrible work keeping the ice 
back ; but we felt as if we were work- 
ing for our lives ; for if the flood rose 
much higher, it would be almost over 
the bank ; and with another high tide 
the waters would meet, and where 
would Ridge House be then ? 

The water ran through better now, 
and John said directly the gates were 
shut, he would go round to the village 
for help against the next tide. But 
when we came to slide the gate, it 
wouldn’t stay. One of the great iron 
holds was gone —cracked through by 
the frost, and knocked off by the ice, I 
suppose. John held the shutter while 
I went back for bolts and screws. No 
one can know what it was like doing up 
that gate! We were both obliged to 
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be half in the icy water ; and the sea. 
came roaring up the great iron tunnel,, 
and we had only the lantern for light 
in the dreadful, howling darkness. 
When it was done at last, we crawled 
back to the house; we were all 
drenched, and almost frozen. John 
made me change my clothes, and then 
I threw myself down on the bed and 
slept. I seemed to have only been 
asleep a moment, when I awoke at the 
sound of voices. It was daylight. 
John and father were talking. Father 
said he had heard the water against the 
house in the night. John went down 
to open the gate and look for the tide- 
marks, while I got the breakfast and 
dressed the child. Father managed to 
get up, and Ididn’t stop him, for I 
couldn’t bear to think of his lying in 
bed to be drowned, if it came to that. 
I kissed Dick quite gently ; but I felt 
mad at heart ; and when father tried to 
teach him the Christmas words, I went 
out to John, for I couldn’t bear it. 
What peace was there for me, and my 
child going to be drowned ? 

I told John I must go to the village 
—it was seven miles, but I thought I 
could get there. It was no use, how- 
ever. When I had gone a few hundred 
yards, I got on to the loose sand, and 
having no foothold, I was blown down 
over and over again, and could only 
come back. When it was time to shut 
the gate, I tried to do it, while John 
stayed to stop the ice ; but I couldn’t 
stir it as we had done it up, so John 
had to do it for me, it moved so stiffly. 
Then we went in. The sea kept ris- 
ing. Father prayed. I sat by the fire, 
and John walked about the room. 
There was no good in his going for 
help now, for this was the time of 
need. All at once he stopped in front 
of the window. ‘* Where’s the watch- 
house ?’’ said he ; and well he might, 
for it was gone! It had been a little 
black house, built on a bit of bank be- 
tween the Ridge and the great dike. 
Nothing was there now but foaming 
water, for the flood was rough like the 


sea. 
‘¢ Wilkins. must be drowned,’ said 
John. 
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**Serve him right ; and a good thing 
too,” said I. I felt quite mad. 

John got his glass. ‘¢I see him,” 
he said ; ** he’s ona spar. The house 
can’t have gone long ;’’ and with that 
he went to the door. 

I went after him. As I expected, 
he was turning over our little punt. 
*“What are you going to do, John 
Warne ?”’ I said, hard and_ cold. 
“* Who is to move the flood-gate ? for I 
can’t ;”’? and I pointed to the icy water. 
** You will never get back across the 
water ; and if the gates stay shut, this 
house will be gone ere night.” 

He turned round like one struck 
dumb and went into the kitchen. 

Father looked at us both and said 
nothing. Then John did a strange 
thing —he cried. I’d never seen him 
cry before, and it frightened me. Then 
Ispoke. ‘John,’ I said, quite gently, 
** you can’t go, for the sake of the lives 
here, and maybe those up country in 
the ‘ lookers’’ cottages. But though I 
said ‘Serve him right,’ Pll go, not for 
Wilkins’ sake, but for yours, John.” 

Then John got up; _ but father 


stopped him ; and I just kissed them 
all, and ran out, and pushed the boat 
into the water all in a minute, for I 


feared John would go after all. And 
as I put off, John came out, looking all 
stunned with trouble and the cold. 
After that, I had enough to do keeping 
the boat from the ice. I had the wind 
with me ; and in about half an hour I 
got to where Wilkins was still clinging 
to the spar. 1 thought of his words 
about his two hands being for his own 
work, and I felt quite savage again. 
But when I got up to him, I helped 
him in, and dangerous it was. I 
thought the boat would have been over. 
Then I wrapped him up in a long piece 
of herring-net out of the locker, and 
turned to go home. While I was set- 
tling Wilkins, the boat had drifted on ; 
and when I turned her head round, I 
found it was a very much harder thing 
to go back against the wind than it 
was to come with it. I was tired out, 
too, you see ; and I began to wonder 
whether the tide was in. The spray 
was flying in great sheets over the 
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Ridge; but every now and then I 
caught sight of our house, a black speck 
in the distance. 

I pulled ; but I didn’t seem to make 
way; the ice kept coming up against 
us. At last the boat got stuck fast in a 
great ice-sheet, and I couldn’t move 
her any way. I drew the oars in, for 
there was nothing to be done ; the ice 
was too thick to break round the boat. 
The wind blew us on, boat and ice to- 
gether, round the bend of the Ridge. 
I couldn’t see our home now, and I 
didn’t know what might be happening 
there. Wilkins lay white, and like one 
dead, at the bottom of the boat. Per- 
haps he was dead, and I had done no 
good after all. 

And then John and Dick and father, 
they’d never been in trouble before 
without me with them ; but what could 
I donow? Then I thought of father 
praying, and I prayed. 1 don’t know 
what I said, and I don’t think I 
said much. The cold seemed getting 
greater, but 1 seemed fading away from 
the cold and trouble. I fancied, some- 
how, through it all I was going into 
* Christmas peace.”’ 

I must have slept a long time ; when 
I woke, John was standing over me ; 
people were rubbing my hands ; some 
one poured brandy down my throat. I 
had been all but frozen to death | 

When I opened my eyes, John cried 
again ; he was weak with the toil and 
trouble ; but now we could rest, for the 
men had come from the village — six of 
them. John had walked across that 
rotten ice with a rope, and somehow 
they had got the punt ashore. They 
carried us back, for Wilkins was worse 
than I was, though not dead ; and now 
the wind had dropped, for the frost had 
come back ; and as we went along the 
Ridge, I heard the bells ringing inland. 
** Joy-bells” for Christmas! They 
were joy-bells for me, for those at home 
were safe. Nigh washed away, they 
had been; but the wind fell just in 
time to save them. 

‘Thank God!” said father; and so 
said we all. 

The great folks since then, they have 
made a deal of my going for Wilkins ; 
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but I said to John: ‘“‘ You were the 
bravest, for you Wanted to go when I 
didn’t ; and then you let me go, which 
was harder than going yourself.” 

And he said: **I don’t know, lass, 
that I should have let you go if I had 
been quick enough to stop you.”’ 


From The National Review. 
THE GARDEN THAT I LOVE. 

**T COULD live in it,’’ he said. 

It was a little plot of ground, some 
fifteen feet square, abutting on the 
highroad, one of a succession of cot- 
tage-gardens, all of them of pretty 
much the same size, but each having a 
representative character of iis own, 
and better or worse cultivated, more or 
less affectionately tended, according to 
the disposition, taste, and energy, of 
the owner. This one was very formal 
— but, indeed, from the narrowness of 
their territory, they necessarily all had 
that . characteristic — but noticeably 
neat, and lovingly ordered. Its main 
ornament was a giant echeveria which 
drew my attention, certainly not by 
reason of its loveliness, but rather by 
the heartiness of its growth, somewhat 
surprising in a comparatively tender 
species exposed to all the chances of 
the year. Round it, at carefully cal- 
culated distances, were geraniums, cal- 
ceolarias, ageratums, some ten-week 
stocks ; everything, in fact, that you 
have a right to look for in a highly re- 
spectable enclosure. The man I had 
addressed was a mechanic, employed in 
some neighboring railway works, and 
he evidently treated his spruce little 
plot like a machine, which ought never 
to be out of gear. He had cast aside 
the dress of his daily occupation, smart- 
ened himself up, and put on his best 
attire, as he always did when about to 
work among his flowers ; as though the 
tidiness he exacted from them reacted 
on himself, and compelled him in turn, 
to be spick-and-span when in their 
superior company. I had stopped to 
compliment him on the assiduity with 
which he cultivated his bit of ground, 
and for friendliness’ sake observed that 
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he must indeed be fond of it. 
came the emphatic answer, — 

**T could live in it.”’ 

I suppose. I smiled ; for a whole life 
passed on a piece of earth fifteen feet 
square, part of which is dedicated to a 
gravel path, scems a somewhat narrow 
existence. But after all, what is nar- 
row? The garden that I love is, I 
allow, a trifle larger than that; but to 
the owner of Wilton or Albury, I im- 
agine it would appear pitiably small. 
Withal, not only could I spend all my 
days in it, but, as a fact, 1 do so; and 
the only complaint I ever have to make 
concerning it is when weeds grow apace 
or shrubberies become unconscionably 
untidy ; and then I blame myself, and 
say to Veronica, who has often warned 
me against what she calls my mania for 
expansion, that I fear itis too large. 
Gentle as she always is with me, she 
cannot resist quoting my tardy testi- 
mony to the fulfilment of her own 
predictions. A wise man never says 
Mead culpé to a woman. But then I 
have no pretensions to be wise, save in 
love for my garden, and for Veronica. 

‘*T know you will be pleased Lamia 
and the Poet can both come ; and it is 
so nice to think that, this time, we shall 
have them all to ourselves.”’ 

She had her hand on the green ivory 
knob of the old Sheffield silver-plated 
urn, ready to turn it back as soon as 
the teapot was duly filled. The urn 
was one of her ‘things’? my sister 
valued most in the world, partly be- 
cause, as I cannot deny, its form was 
admirably classical, which is only an- 
other word for shapely and harmoni- 
ously proportioned; but still more 
because she had got it a bargain in a 
country town not yet awake to the 
money value of what our grandmothers 
laid aside as done with, or parted with 
as out of date. I remember when she 
first brought it home, showing it to me 
with an air of triumph, and evidently 
expecting from me that instant and 
copious sympathy which every good 
woman demands from male ignorance 
for her purchases, I thought it one of 
the most worthless pieces of old rub- 
bish I had ever looked on. I did not 
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say so, you may be quite sure ; on the 
contrary, I was splendide mendaz, quite 
magnificently mendacious, employing 
for the purpose the most colossal 
adjectives of conventional admiration I 
could summon to my lips. It is only 
fair to say that when I bring home 
some new campanula, looking exceed- 
ingly scrubby and more like a small 
wisp of withered grass than a live plant, 
Veronica behaves with the same sym- 
pathetic insincerity, and lavishes on 
my trumpery trouvaille epithets that 
would better become a new orchid from 
the upper reaches of the Amazon or 
the jungles of Madagascar. 

‘* Guess what I gave for it,” she said. 

To be honest, I would not, in my 
then state of mind, have given half-a- 
crown for it. Ata shot, I said, — 

** Perhaps eighteen shillings.” 

‘‘ Fifteen !”? she answered, with a 
glow of financial triumph. ‘She had it 
plated again, and, I fancy, it now 
stands her in about six guineas; and 
any guest who fails, before going away, 
to notice this urn, and comment on its 
matchless beauty, is mentally set down 


by its owner as a person not only desti- 
tute of taste, but as deficient in good 
breeding, and even lacking in the car- 


dinal virtues. Such an offender is 
never invited again, except at my spe- 
cial instance ; and, though the slight to 
the urn is never alluded to— Veronica 
is much too feminine a diplomatist for 
that—my proposal is invariably re- 
ceived with coldness, and is not con- 
ceded until the moral qualities of the 
person in question have been tacitly de- 
preciated between us. Women rarely, 
if ever, commit this particular form of 
offence ; but most men, it must be 
owned, are so stupid, that they are 
quite capable of seeing tea made out of 
an urn big enough and beautiful enough 
to contain all the ashes of all the Great 
without making an observation. To 
the more crass of our male guests I 
generally contrive to give a seasonable 
hint on the subject ; and if it be a man 
I like very much and wish to see abid- 
ing in Veronica’s good graces, I take 
care, on Monday morning, to whisper 
to him just before breakfast, — 
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“T say, old fellow, don’t forget the 
urn.” 

One friend of mine —I need scarcely 
say he was an Irishman — acted so ex- 
travagantly on the hint, and expatiated 
with so much unction on the urn, and, 
more particularly on what he called the 
‘* Hellenic fascination of its form,” 
though in truth he does not know an 
oval from a rhomboid, that I have often 
suspected Veronica, apparently con- 
firmed celibate though she seems, keeps 
a soft corner in her heart for that arrant 
impostor. 

The concentration of Veronica’s at- 
tention on the breakfast-table did not 
prevent her from extending to me her 
sisterly cheek. I always salute her thus 
when we meet in the morning. She 
always salutes me before we part for 
the night. I imagine the former is a 
tribute from me to her evident superi- 
ority in being abroad the first, and the 
latter a tribute from her to me in token 
of my manly capacity for sitting up to 
any hour over Gerard’s *‘ Herball”’ or 
the latest number of one of Mr. Robin- 
son’s periodicals. Be that as it may, I 
am quite of Veronica’s opinion that this 
little domestic ceremony should never 
be pretermitted, being a sort of morn- 
ing and evening prayer that sweetens 
and sanctifies a household. Iam aware 
the habit is somewhat out of fashion, 
like good manners generally, in these 
indifferent, what-does-it-matter days. 
But I am sure, were I to neglect it for 
a single morning Veronica would be as. 
much astonished as if the room had 
not been dusted, or if the water refused 
to boil. 

Whenever we are expecting a male 
guest in whom Veronica is particularly 
interested, it is invariably assumed 
that he is invited for my gratification ; 
and when, on the other hand, we are 
to be paid an angel’s visit by some 
creature too divinely good for human 
nature’s daily food, then of course it is 
as Veronica’s friend that she is asked. 
Thus we pay due deference to the pro- 
prieties without foregoing our little 
preferences. Of my admiration of La- 
mia I make no secret. No man could 
be hypocrite enough for that, seeing 
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that she is visibly and absolutely admi- 
rable. But I cannot get Veronica to 
allow that she herself has more than a 
purely literary interest in the poet. 
Every well-constituted young lady has 
in these days her favorite poet; and 
the person we call “the Poet” is Ve- 
ronica’s. She pretends to think Lamia 
and the Poet would be very happy to- 
gether, which is manifestly absurd. 
But the theory assists her to invite him 
pretty often, and to maintain on her 
own part the theory of sympathetic 
indifference to which I have alluded. 

‘‘T don’t think,’ observed Veronica, 
‘*] ever saw the garden looking better 
at this time of year; and, by Saturday, 
it will be brighter and gayer still.” 

What Veronica wants indoors that 
she has not already got, I cannot 
yet surmise ; but I know that pretty 
speeches of this kind addressed to my 
notoriously tenderest point will have to 
be paid for sooner or later. I wonder 
if she has seen another urn at the old 
curiosity shop in our nearest town. 

But what she says about the garden 
is perfectly true. To-morrow will be 
May-day ; and though I read in the 
newspapers that the loveliness of May 
is a conventional fiction on the part of 
hyperborean bards with passages of 
Theocritus running in their heads, 
never either in Italy or in Greece did 
I see such tulips, such turf, such a 
wealth of bloom in shrubbery and or- 
chard, as at this moment are sunning 
themselves in the garden that I love. 
It is with me a cardinal dogma that a 
garden, truly to deserve the name, 
must abound in flowers, and not in one 
nook or corner, but everywhere, from, 
at least, the day of All Fools to the day 
of All Saints. If any one will start a 
gardening competition on that basis, I 
am prepared to enter for the prize. 
But why should I try to grow the 
largest and most shapely rose that ever 
was seen, for a particular day, to the 
sacrifice of all the other buds, or de- 
grade a many-branching apple-tree into 
a dwarf cordon, in order to have one 
Warner’s King or a single Peasgood 
Nonsuch large enough to make a dum- 
pling for a Cyclops? No; I say, let 
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the judges come round one day in every 
week, and give marks on each occasion 
to the various competitors, add them 
up on the Ist of November, and then 
adjudge the prize. 

Over and over again people have 
said to me, ** What a trouble your 
spring gardening must be to you!” 
Others exclaim, ‘“*And what an ex- 
pense!’’? It is neither one nor the 
other. It is the simplest and cheapest 
thing in the world, when one has once 
mastered it, and then one feels so 
ashamed of oneself for not having mas- 
tered it before. I had to endure many 
gentle doubts from Veronica upon this 
score during my apprenticeship ; and, 
indeed, one may say, to the very end, 
of gardeners as Napoleon said of gen-' 
erals, that those are the best who make 
the fewest mistakes. For gardening is 
a partnership in which Nature, the 
senior partner, exercises the principal 
authority. It is only fair that she 
should, for hers is the main portion of 
the capital, and she admits you into the 
business only because, while a clerk in 
her service, you displayed a certain 
amount of skill and a good deal of as- 
siduity. Senior partners of long stand- 
ing are said to be rather queer and 
crusty at times, and by virtue of their 
longer experience do what seems to 
the juniors the oddest things; and I 
will not deny that Nature is occasion- 
ally rather short in her temper, espe- 
cially in spring, when her stock in trade 
is subject to daily fluctuations. But if 
you only have the good sense to humor 
the uncertainty of Nature, it all comes 
right, if not toa day, much less to an 
hour, in the long run. 





The Springtime will not come to date ; 
Cloud, wind, and frost Man’s reckoning 
mar. 
For bud and bloom you have to wait, 
Despite your ordered Calendar. 


If Nature worked by rule and square, 
Than Man what wiser would she be ? 
What wins us is her careless care, 
And coy unpunctuality. 


Thus, speaking with a certain gener- 
ous absence of precision, one may safely 
affirm that a well-conceived spring gar- 
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den should be looking its very best 
some time about the first week in May. 
This year, the calculation will be ful- 
filled to a nicety. The big, dense 
bushes of the small-leaved berberis, 
thick as a quickset hedge but not 
trimmed like it, and neither brushed 
nor topped, are in the full glory of 
their golden flower, and spread round 
about them a rich Persian carpet of 
superfluous pollen. The industrious 
bees, clad in work-day velveteen, make 
profitable music in them all day long. 
The double gorse, whose fault is to 
flower itself to death, is a lowlier but 
withal not an unworthy rival of the 
berberis ; and the broom, here yellow, 
there white, is furnishing itself to its 
finger-tips. In the mixed beds and 
borders the fritillaries and crown im- 
perials are in their heyday, the jonquils 
are sweeter than any honey, the grape- 
hyacinths are as stiff and unconcerned 
as usual; and, while the old-fashioned 
double daffodils have faded from grass 
and thicket, the later and more elabo- 
rate narcissus are now pluming them- 
selves on their cuffs, and collars, 
and dainty petticoats. The hepaticas, 
whether blue or scarlet, fagged by the 
sun, are fast following the vanished 
crocuses ; but oxslip and polyanthus, 
where they enjoy a little shelter, still 
hold bravely out. 

This morning I saw a tiarella, or 
foam flower, making a very respectable 
show, though I can see I have made a 
mistake in planting it where it stands. 
It is too much exposed to the midday 
sun, and has hardly sufficient moisture 
about its roots. Next year it shall be 
better treated. For there is no gar- 
dening without humility, an assiduous 
willingness to learn, and a cheerful 
readiness to confess you were mistaken. 
Nature is continually sending even its 
oldest scholars to the bottom of the 
class for some egregious blunder. But, 
by the due exercise of patience and 
diligence, they may work their way to 
the top again. 

But, indeed, were it not for one’s 
mistakes, one’s failures, and one’s dis- 
appointments, the love one bears one’s 
garden would soon perish for lack of 
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sustenance. Just as you may admire 
but can scarcely feel tenderly towards 
uniformly successful people, so for a 
garden that was always and everywhere 
equally gaudy or equally green you 
might entertain wonder, but you would 
hardly cherish affection. It is one’s 
failures in life that make one gentle 
and forgiving with oneself ; and I al- 
most think it is the failures of others 
that mostly endear them to us. The 
garden that I love is very perverse, 
very incalculable in its ways; falling 
at times as much below expectation as 
at others exceeding it. They who 
have no patience with accident, with 
waywardness, should not attempt to 
garden. Every gardener is, like Dog- 
berry, ‘‘ a fellow that hath had losses.’’ 
There are some gardeners, I am aware, 
who have nothing but losses, and who 
resign themselves with provoking equa- 
nimity to these, more especially if they 
be gardening for others, and are paid 
for doing so. These garden stoics 
should be pitilessly avoided, or dis- 
missed. But a fair percentage of 
things will “‘go home ;”’ and the pa- 
thetic sum of mortality demands its 
contribution from tree, shrub, and 
flower. A gardener of .the old-fash- 
ioned sort never expresses, nor indeed 
feels, the faintest surprise when plants 
fall into consumption and slowly fade 
away. Do not his own daughters, and 
the daughters of his neighbors, some- 
times do the same ? He regards casual 
losses in border and shrubbery as part 
of the general dispensation, which the 
parson assures him is “all right.” 
Still this attitude of passive submission 
to the inevitable may be carried too 
far; and it is well, having found out 
the conditions of a plant’s existence, to 
try to keep it alive as long as possible. 
Not but that, occasionally, one may 
without blame insist on a plant doing 
less well in a less favorable position. 
The most beautiful garden —I do not 
mean the plot of ground with the most 
perfectly developed flowers — will have 
the greatest number of losses by reason 
of certain severe and merciless condi- 
tions under which its beauty has to be 
maintained. Il faut souffrir pour étre 











delle. An unbeautiful garden is a gar- 
den in which man’s artificial selection 
reigns and rules supreme. In a beau- 
tiful garden man tempers the hard- 
and-fast lines of artificial selection by 
leaving something to natural selection, 
permitting within bounds the struggle 
for existence, and not bewailing over- 
much the non-survival of the unfittest. 

There is one season of the year in 
which, over a considerabie area of the 
garden, chance and vicissitude are ex- 
cluded, and in which there never are 
any losses to record. The area is that 
which I fancy Veronica. had in her 
mind when she was good enough to say 
this morning she never saw it looking 
better or brighter. I will not deny that 
there is a certain formality in Veron- 
ica’s taste, in some degree no doubt the 
accident of disposition, but in some 
measure, I sometimes suspect, the re- 
sult of the scrupulous care with which 
she orders and contrives the interior of 
our home. It is well understood that 
everything domestic or within-doors 
she rules without partner or challenge, 
and that everything forensic, or out-of- 
doors, falls under my exclusive. sway. 
I dare say I do not always confine my- 
self to my own territory ; but if I make 
a suggestion beyond it, and Veronica 
does not accept it, cadit questio, and I 
say nothing more. I think women are 
more aggressive than men, though in a 
quiet, insidious, and unobtrusively per- 
tinacious way. Veronica trespasses on 
my domain much oftener than I tres- 
pass on hers. This, however, by the 
way. She is so masterly in her house- 
hold, that a man would have to be a 
presumptuous ignoramus to question 
her supremacy in that important realm. 
But the tidiness, the neatness, the 
shapeliness, she there maintains lead 
her unconsciously, I think, to look for 
them out-of-doors also. Accordingly, 
she never says such agreeable things 
about the garden that I love as she does 
when the beds are all full of spring- 
flowering bulbs, each in its proper 
place, and each a picture of method, 
order, and symmetry. For tulips will 
always wear a certain indoor, drawing- 
room look, do what you will with them. 
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Each bulb has got to grow one partic- 
ular flower, in one particular way ; and, 
in so far as it deviates from the law of 
the Medes and Persians appertaining 
to tulips, it is a failure. Accordingly, I 
have never been able to reconcile my- 
self to beds of closely planted tulips, 
with nothing to mitigate or. relieve 
their eighteenth-century correctness. 
Indeed, they are much less formal and 
more satisfactory when cut and taken 
into the house ; for then, if put into 
properly shaped glasses, they assume a 
languid air, as though their beautiful 
heads were too heavy for their fragile 
stems, make beautiful curves, and take 
on a drooping attitude almost pathetic. 
Unsevered from the hidden bulb, they 
stand bolt upright, and are in masses 
more like squares of infantry than 
peaceful tenants of the parterre. But 
carpet the bed in which you plant them 
with forget-me-not, and the green 
leaves and delicate cerulean flowers of 
the myosotis form an atmosphere of 
casual carelessness that communicates 
itself to the tulip stalks and flower cups 
soaring amongst them. 

I have long since convinced Veronica, 
who loves to find me out in some sup- 
posed act of extravagance out-of-doors, 
in order, I suppose, to parry or avert 
what she considers my occasional ten- 
dency to reprove her for excessive ex- 
penditure within, that spring gardening 
is a very inexpensive diversion. I do 
not think, were I to show her my gar- 
dening bills, which, however, I take 
good care never to do, that she could 
tax me with an outlay on fresh tulips 
of more than five pounds during the 
last five years. The account for lilies, 
narcissus, Scilla Siberica, Chionodoxa 
Lucilie, and out-door cyclamens, would, 
I allow, tell a different tale, for I lose 
a good many of these every year. But 
one’s tulips are a possession forever, 
if one only goes the right way about 
preserving them. It is simplicity it- 
self. When about the third week in 
May they have to be dug up, I lay 
them in ‘‘by the heels,” as gardeners 
say, in soil resembling that in which 
they have been flowering. There they 
remain till their leaves are fully with- 
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ered, and then they are taken up and 
placed in sand in spare wooden boxes. 
Some time in August I look them over, 
take off any dead leaves or coating that 
may yet be clinging to them, and place 
them on trays in the sun, so as to make 
quite sure they are dry. But you must 
not keep them there too long. Then 
all of them that are not rejected by 
reason of imperfection or insufficiency 
of weight are stored in brown-paper 
bags, and there stay till they are wanted 
again in November, to be committed 
afresh to the open beds, with a small 
handful of sand round them, to pre- 
serve them from the peril of excessive 
moisture. I often think what a com- 
fortable time they have of it during the 
cold winter days and long winter nights, 
snugly housed underground, hybernat- 
ing and fast asleep, yet dreaming all 
the while of the spring, of March sun- 
shine, April rain, and May music, and 
slowly and unseen moving towards 
their liberation from subterranean slum- 
ber. Under the warm blanket of the 
snow they are breathing the whole 
time, stirred by that internal motion 
which, at the allotted hour, will pro- 
duce what we call their awakening. 
You may think I am easily pleased ; 
but, day after day, in March, and in- 
deed several times a day, I pass many 
happy moments in stooping over the 
beds, and looking with eager gaze for 
the first indications of their coming 
through the ground. Should they be 
Jater than usual in pushing their little 
green cones through the earth, I softly 
move the covering from some of them, 
then put it back again carefully when 
I have satisfied myself that they are 
there, and only waiting for a little more 
sunshine to say good-morrow to the 
spring. How delicately and with what 
infinite tact they lend themselves to 
every mood of that fascinating but fit- 
ful season! Let the sun but shine fully 
and frankly, aud, when once they are 
well above ground, they will open their 
hearts to it with quick and sensitive 
response, as though they could neither 
love nor be loved by it too much. 
When the heavens wax morose and 
the sky turns lack-lustre, then slowly, 
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quietly, and showing no offence, but as 
if conscious that love and open-hearted- 
uess are things too good and precious 
to be wasted, they close their transpar- 
ent chalices ; sometimes, as they do so, 
imprisoning some sedulous bee that 
was too intent on its honeyed labors to 
notice that the enchanted palace in 
which he was working was being grad- 
ually transformed into a cruel fortress 
without exit. One by one, when comes 
the appointed hour, they let fall their 
still beautifully tinted petals, and once 
more withdraw their thoughts under- 
ground. I have to confess that hith- 
erto I have neglected to make proper 
use of the late-flowering, old-fashioned 
English tulips, to which fine names are 
now being given whereof we can well 
afford to be ignorant. But I will cor- 
rect that fault, and must, moreover, 
give the parrot tulips another chance, 
planting them nearer to each other and 
in poorish soil, so as to prevent them 
from growing too tall and compelling 
one to stalk them, to the loss of more 
than half their beauty. They must be 
grown in groups; just as the English 
tulips, which, though the tallest of all, 
are strong enough, as everything En- 
glish should be, to carry their heads 
without any support, produce the best 
effect when planted singly. 

The forget-me-not gives even less 
trouble than the tulips, which it beau- 
tifies. I do not remember where my 
firs. stock came from, but you can 
always raise any quantity you may de- 
sire by sowing the seed in the open air 
in June, pricking off the young plants 
in August, and finally putting them in 
their allotted beds some time in No- 
vember. After that, if you lay them 
in ‘* by the heels,”’ when lifted in May, 
they will ripen their seed there, and 
scatter it, and you will find in August 
that your stock of growing plants for 
the ensuing season is far in excess of 
your needs. Once learn how Nature 
gardens for herself, and you will be 
able to spare yourself a good deal of 
trouble. 

Veronica remarked to me, a day or 
two ago, that my favorite phrase is 








somewhat inappropriate ; and when I 














asked her why, she quoted from ‘* The 
Gardener’s Daughter ’’ the lines : — 


Not wholly in the busy world, nor quite 
Beyond it, blooms the garden that I love. 


What an insidious way with it has 
beautiful verse, creeping without effort, 
and without observation on one’s part, 
into one’s hearts, and dwelling in our 
memory, like some fair, winsome, in- 
dispensable child. Of course I have 
for years known ‘The Gardener’s 
Daughter,”’ yet I was unaware, till ac- 
curate Veronica reminded me, that the 
phrase “The garden that I love’’ is 
thus to be found there. 

If, in order to love one’s garden, it 
were necessary that it should not be 
quite beyond the living world, 1 fear 
ihat mine would never have so com- 
pletely absorbed my affections. Tac- 
itus, in his ‘*De Moribus et Populis 
Germaniz,’’ observes of our Saxon an- 
cestors, * Colunt discreti ac digressi, ut 
fons, ut campus, ut nemus_placuit. 
Vicos locant, non in nostrum morem, 
connexis et coherentibus cedificiis, suam 
quisque domum spatio circumdat.’’ The 
*‘space’’ that I described myself as 
desiring around my ‘home,’ when I 
finally decided that with the busy world 
I had no more business, was declared 
by Veronica to be greatly in excess of 
anything I should be able to discover 
within the limit of my exceedingly 
moderate income ; and for a time it 
looked as though she would prove an 
only too true prophetess. I have had 
but one experience of the kind, but I 
should think one meets with more dis- 
appointments, vexations, and disillu- 
sions in searching for such a home in 
the country than in any other pursuit 
in life. It is so easy to beguile people 
into long journeys by descriptions that 
have no relation whatever to the thing 
described. As a rule, the places I was 
induced to look at were pronounced 
impossible at a glance, either by reason 
of their inherent ugliness and the vul- 
garity of their architecture, being gro- 
tesque or meaningless, of the badness 
of the situation, of the unattractive 
nature of the country in which they 
stood, or by the too close proximity of 
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other dwellings. I knew exactly what 
I wanted. I was looking for charm, 
solitude, some antiquity ; and these in 
conjunction Veronica said I should 
never get. 

I had reached a stage of extreme 
despondency, when Veronica said, 
‘‘Why not go and see this one ?”’ in- 
dicating a number and description in 
the catalogue of a well-known house- 
agent. 

*¢ Because,”? I answered, ‘“‘the de- 
scription is so uninviting, and, as you 
surely see, the rent is too low for it to 
have attractiveness of any kind. How- 
ever, I will go and see it to-morrow.”’ 

To-morrow came, and I went ; taking 
a journey of some sixty miles from 
town. It was a lovely August day ; but 
I suppose I was out of humor, in con- 
sequence of a succession of disappoint- 
ments, and in that state of heart which 
is produced by hope deferred ; so that 
when, on reaching the end of my jour- 
ney, I was unable to obtain a convey- 
ance of any sort, by reason of some 
high ecclesiastic function which had set 
the little town agog, I half made up my 
mind to return to London by the next 
train, without troubling myself to in- 
spect one fraud more. But, just as I 
was about to reach this conclusion, a 
genial though suspiciously rubicund 
outside-porter accosted me. 

“Tt is under three miles, sir,’ he 
said, ‘‘and a very pretty walk ; and, if 
you like, I will show you the way.”’ 

“Very well,’ I answered. And we 
started. 

The first mile of the road was blame- 
less, but unremarkable, and I was just 
beginning to think my guide had as 
little conscience as a London house- 
agent, when we passed through an un- 
pretentious gate, and were in an old 
elm avenue, undeniably picturesque, 
and doubly welcome by reason of its 
shade, but the growth of whose trees 
had been stunted by untimely neglect. 
Shortly their umbrageous branches 
came to an end, and we were in a park, 
indifferently cared for according to 
modern ideas, but stocked with timber 
of magnificent growth and of every 
known native variety. Perhaps the 
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oaks domineered in majesty, but they 
had worthy companions in towering 
and branching elms, both of the large 
and the small leaved kinds; in dense 
and expansive sycamores, each of which 
occupied a vast territory to itself; in 
tall, soaring ash-trunks, that take such 
pride in their boles that they never 
conceal them with leaves; in horse- 
chestnuts, covered with their prickly 
fruit ; and, here and there, in Spanish 
chestnuts, the finest I have ever seen 
in England, and still more colossal 
specimens of which were congregated, 
as I now am better aware, on an emi- 
nence that my companion told me I 
must learn, if I ever came to settle in 
that country, to designate a toll. Here 
and there a stately walnut spread out 
its shining leaves, a handful of which I 
could not resist plucking and bruising, 
so pleasant to me is their aromatic 
scent ; and they, too, gave evidence of 
a copious harvest. If there be a wood- 
reeve of this well-timbered domain, 
he must be, I thought to myself, a 
good old Tory indeed, who does not 
allow trunk to be axed or bough to be 
lopped. Neglect is very picturesque 
in its effects, whether the thing neg- 
lected be a ruined castle, an unkempt 
peasant, or a secular woodland chase. 
I felt that, had Veronica been with me, 
she would have observed that this park 
was very ill-maintained, and that she 
would dearly love to have the thinning 
and regulating of its trees. To my less 
orderly imagination it presented a most 
agreeable appearance ; and what, per- 
haps, put the finishing touch to my sat- 
isfaction was the exceeding number of 
hawthorns, most of them in the perfect 
maturity of their growth. Whilst I 
was being thrown into this sympathetic 
state of mind, my companion suddenly 
called my attention to a goodly Jaco- 
bean mansion of red brick standing in 
the lower ground of the park, and look- 
ing as though it had been there from 
all time worth thinking of. Shake- 


speare must have been alive when it 
was built, and Cecil, and Drake, and 
Sir Walter Raleigh, and many another 
famous Englishman whose name we 
love to hear because he glorified and 
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exalted our race by what he said or 
what he did. At any rate, I mused 
to myself, the immediate approach to 
this so-called manor-house is altogether 
after my heart. 

I had scarcely made this consoling 
reflection than we came upon another 
gate, passed out of the park, and found 
ourselves in an ordinary meadow, 
through which, however, the park-read 
still travelled in a pleasing curve. It 
looked tame and characterless after the 
undulating sylvan spaces I had just 
traversed, and my heart began once 
again to sink within me, when we 
came to yet another gate that led into 
an apple orchard laden with fruit of 
every sort and color, the trees being 
some seventy or eighty years of age. 
The only thing that invaded the uni- 
formity of their straight and goodly 
rows was an oak of giant girth and 
splendidly spreading branches, so thick 
with leaves that it was not till we were 
clear of them that, though it stood not 
more than fifty yards ahead of me, 1 
perceived the house I had in despera- 
tion come to scrutinize. Even at that 
instant, and before I had looked on 
more than its grey stone frontage, al- 
most smothered in creepers up to the 
very top of its three rounded gables, 
I recognized the haven of my hopes, 
and the fulfilment, despite Veronica’s 
gloomy predictions, of my most fastid- 
ious dreams. It was small; it was se- 
cluded ; its position was, according to 
my taste, perfect; and it had the 
blended charm of simple, harmonious 
form and venerable age. Garden, I 
could see, there was none, save a nar- 
row strip of ground separated from the 
orchard by a wire fence, half of which 
was sward, and the other half dedicated 
to potatoes and gooseberry bushes. A 
short, bent, bare-headed old man was 
mowing the lawn, if lawn I am to call 
it, with a scythe, and might, with the 
implement he suspended at my ap- 
proach, have stood for Old Father Time 
himself. 

I had quite made up my mind that, 
let the interior of the house be what it 
might, there would I live, and there, if 
allowed, would die. I was prepared, 
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therefore, for mouldy passages, for 
rooms of impossible shape and dimen- 
sion, for tumble-down staircases, and 
for pitiful accommodation everywhere ; 
and I was already rehearsing the con- 
troversy I should have to conduct with 
Veronica on this thorny question. But, 
in company with Father Time and his 
wife, who had now joined us, and who, 
with the exception of her raiment, 
seemed the very double of himself, in 
hue, age, manner, and toothless speech, 
I found myself, to my astonishment, 
passing through the various parts of a 
dwelling in excellent condition, cased 
in exceptionally stout walls, and show- 
ing nowhere sign either of damp or 
decay. The hall was little more than a 
passage ; but there was a savor of an- 
tique taste in its dark-stained oaken 
staircase and in its three ancient door- 
ways (through one of which there was 
access to the offices, while the other 
two opened on dining-room and draw- 
ing-room respectively), which gave it 
an aspect of dignity too often wanting 
in halls of much larger dimensions. 
An old cottage clock ticked slowly and 
solemnly in the dining-room, its de- 
liberate measurement of time sound- 
ing all the louder because it was the 
only piece of furniture in a room whose 
boards, too, were bare. Old Mistress 
Time had one cardinal virtue at least : 
she loved cleanliness, and there was no 
corner where one could not have sate 
down to a hearty meal with uncon- 
cerned appetite. Over the dining-room 
and drawing-room were two other 
rooms, resembling them in size and 
character, and possessing an unusual 
aspect of cheerfulness, notwithstand- 
ing their heavy mullioned windows, by 
reason of the cross-light which they 
enjoyed. I observed with satisfaction 
that the house looked almost exactly 
south-east, to my thinking the proper 
aspect for an English country-house. 
Such an aspect ensures morning cheer- 
fulness all the year round, the full ad- 
vantage of whatever sun there is in 
winter from dawn practically to sun- 
down, and the exquisite effects of the 
rising of the moon. 

I had mounted the staircase, and 
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passed through a door at the top of it 
before going from the hall into the 
offices on the ground floor; and, in 
doing so, came upon rooms evidently 
intended for sleeping-chambers, but of 
much lower pitch than those in the 
front of the house, and bearing an alto- 
gether different character. Still think- 
ing of Veronica and her shapely exact- 
ing mind, I was a little disconcerted by 
the narrow space of the rooms in this 
portion of the tenement. But when I 
emerged from them into the kitchen- 
garden of which I spoke, I more than 
recovered courage, and resolved to de- 
fend my future home against all the 
feminine objections in the world. For 
there before me stood a real old manor- 
house of the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, made more watertight since, no 
doubt, with brick here and tile there, 
but retaining its pristine character, and 
looking at you with its strong, unaf- 
fected Tudor face. Clearly, the build- 
ing consisted rather of two houses than 
of one, built ‘* back-to-back,”’ the grey 
stone tenement, with its greater eleva- 
tion and ampler pretensions, having 
been joined on to its older and humbler 
companion at a later date. Thus what 
now was back had once been front, and 
what had originally been complete in 
itself had not only been added to, but 
subordinated to its younger companion. 
I could not then, nor can I now, make 
up my mind which of the twoI prefer 
to gaze on. I waver in my liking ac- 
cording to my mood, and just as I revert 
unconsciously, I suppose, to the tem- 
per of this century or of that. I kept 
walking round from one to the other, 
and felt ineffable peace in musing upon 
both. The quiet August afternoon, 
with its long, motionless shadows, its 
slight intimation of silver haze, and its 
soothing noise of neighboring rooks ; 
the music of a mill-stream I could just 
overhear, the melodious monotone of 
contiguous ringdoves, the color of the 
nectarines on the wall, the recollection 
of the ripe and ruddy orchard ; all of 
these seemed to imbue my mind with a 
sense of autumnal mellowness, when 
everything one longs for awaits the 
plucking, and there is nothing more to 
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be desired. The outhouses were nu- 
merous, and it was evident that the 
older dwelling had once been a farm- 
stead. But they were in excellent re- 
pair, and red-tiled like the house itself ; 
and the tiles were silvered here and 
there with the growth and stains of 
unremoved lichen. .There was accom- 
modation for more horses and carriages 
than Veronica and I should ever be 
likely to want, though the stable and 
coach-house fittings were a little rude ; 
and there were sheds and stalls for kine 
and beasts, and lodges for wagons and 
carts we should never need. But there 
was not an eyesore anywhere. The 
road by which I had come ended at the 
house ; and at the back of the kitchen- 
garden there ran a country lane, prodi- 
gally overhung with the foliage of trees 
in the very heyday of their English 
vigor. On the other side of the lane 
was another park. How wrong Ve- 
ronica had been! and what a triumph 
I should have over her! Suam quisque 
domum spatio circumdat, I reiterated to 
myself, with a contentment rivalling 
that of the cooing wood-pigeons. There 
was no sound of crowing cock, of bark- 
ing house-dog, of screaming child. I 
could see the grey, square tower of a 
village church about a mile and a half 
away ; but that was the only indication 
of social life within the range of vision. 
Retirement, seclusion, and old-world 
charm —had I not found them all? 
Through a nail-studded, oaken door, 
black as ebony with the years, I had 
descended into the cellars, and had sat- 
isfied myself that Veronica, who, from 
taste not from fanaticism, never touches 
wine, would have water of extraordi- 
narily fine quality to drink. Moreover, 
though clear as crystal, and brisk to 
the taste, it was as soft to the hands as 
velvet or oatmeal. 

I do not know how people consent, 
save under dire compulsion, to build a 
house for themselves or to live in one 
newly built for them by others. For 
my part, I like to think that a long line 
of ancestors, either in blood or senti- 
ment, have slept under the same roof, 
have trodden the same boards, have 
genially entertained under the same 
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rafters, have passed through the same 
doors and up the same staircases, 
drunk out of the same cellars and eaten 
out of the same larders I now call 
mine. I like to think that I am not 
the first to bring life and death, 
sigh and laughter, merry-making and 
mourning, into a human habitation. It 
is necessary for my contentment, indis- 
pensable to my sense of kinship with 
the past, that I should know that baby 
feet have, generation after generation, 
toddled along the passages, and chil- 
dren’s vacant voices gladdened the cor- 
ridors which I now tread. I have no 
desire to invent anything, but only to 
preserve and perpetuate those things 
which have long been found good. 
The society of days gone by is the most 
friendly and congenial of all forms of 
companionship, for one peoples and 
composes it according to the humor of 
one’s imagination. I have never been 
able to understand why, seeing that 
one’s mother is the most sacred of all 
human figures, people’s grandmothers 
should have become a theme for poor 
and profane wit. Grandmothers, great- 
grandmothers, great-great-grandmoth- 
ers, I know, and delight in knowing, 
had sate in the ingle-nooks of what I 
that day resolved should be my home ; 
all comely, all with spotless lace caps 
and cuffs and ’kerchiefs, all kindly, all 
deferred to, all the real guardian angels 
of the place. Beautiful young girls 
must there have loved and longed, 
kissed and wept, clapped their hands 
for joy, and performed innumerable 
offices of domestic helpfulness and 
charity. A new house would be to me 
as intolerable as a new world. Even 
in restless and changeful days like 
these, the most powerful influence in 
the present is the influence of the past ; 
just as the influence of our thoughts, 
actions, and decisions will be felt more 
a hundred years hence than they are 
to-day. Living under the shade of the 
past, we feel peaceful and secure. I 
wonder how many generations of swal- 
lows have built their nests and reared 
their broods under the broad, deep 
eaves of the hinder portion of the old 
manor-house I that day contemplated 
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with such forward-looking affection. 
Four hundred generations of swallows 
and house-martins and starlings ! 
Think of that! They were building 
there when Shakespeare wrote the 
lines — 


This guest of Summer, 

The temple-hunting martlet, does approve, 

By his bold mansionry, that the heaven’s 
breath 

Smells wooingly here ; no jutty, frieze, but- 
tress, 

Nor coign of vantage, but this bird hath 
made 

His pendent bed and procreant cradle. 
Where they 

Most breed and haunt, I have observed, the 
air 

Is delicate. 

I had surrendered myself so entirely 
to the mellow sunshine and afternoon 
shadows of the place, that I fear I had 
attended but ill to the kindly, if some- 
what inarticulate, observations made 
by Father Time, as he dutifully accom- 
panied me in my devious saunterings. 
But at length it did dawn upon me, as 
something not undeserving of my at- 
tention, that he had more than once 
intimated to me that the house had 
been vacant for two years, but that 
yesterday ‘‘another gentleman’ had 
been to see it and appeared greatly 
taken by it. But I had so completely 
appropriated it in my own mind that 
this last piece of information troubled 
me but little. To-morrow I must bring 
Veronica tosee it, and then the matter 
would be as good as settled. 

I consumed the better part of the 
evening in chanting its praises to Ve- 
ronica, while cautiously avowing that 
some of the rooms were rather small 
and somewhat low. I saw I was not 
producing all the effect I intended. 
Veronica has always chosen to con- 
sider me subject to dangerous impulses 
of enthusiasm, and I suppose she 
deems it to be her duty to put water 
into my wine. We were off betimes 
together on the morrow ; and I hardly 
ever made a more anxious journey. It 
was impossible for her not to admire 
the two-mile drive through the park 
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worked myself almost into a fever over 
the uncertainty of her verdict upon my 
newly found treasure. Talk of sudden 
enthusiasms! Veronica fell in love 
with it fully as promptly as I had done, 
and a load was lifted off my heart. I 
never knew her so impulsive, so indis- 
posed to criticise, or averse to investi- 
gate. 

‘*No, no!” she replied to anything 
I wished to show her or consult her 
about. ‘It is just what we want. Let 
us go and see the agent at once. You 
hear it was looked at the day before 
yesterday by some one else.”’ 

Only too well pleased to find her in 
this mood, I gladly consented to drive 
at once to the house of the agent, who 
lived, Father Time told us, but a mile 
away. He received us with all the 
heartiness of a retired captain of horse, 
but at once told us that the house was 
—let! Who had let it? He himself, 
the agent for the estate, but two days 
previously. If we liked to go and see 
the owner of the property, we were 
free to do so; but it was obvious, he 
said, we should only be wasting our 
time. 

Nevertheless we went; taking an- 
other and a shorter railway journey to 
a place about fifteen miles off, where 
he was staying on visit. I do not like 
to say overmuch concerning the grace 
and attractiveness of Veronica ; but I 
could see plainly enough they were 
thoroughly well appreciated on this 
occasion. For our new acquaintance 
at once said he should vastly like to 
have us for tenants. But what could 
he do? We had received a most 
kindly welcome, but no practical conso- 
lation. 

Still I was not cast down; for, 
though it seemed absurd to Veronica, I 
felt an unshakable conviction that I 
should live for the rest of my days un- 
der the shadow and protection of that 
venerable oak. I wrote to the country 
agent, enclosing two cheques, each for 
the same round sum, and authorizing 
him to offer one, and then, if necessary, 
both, to the tenant who had anticipated 
me, to be off his bargain. He wrote 


and its stately mansion ; but I had! back saying that what I suggested was 
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not possible, and returning my drafts. 
Two more days—days of unutterable 
disappointment and depression — passed 
away ; and then there came a note from 
my future landlord, to the effect that 
he had * put his foot down,” and that 
he had written to say, as was perfectly 
true, that he had two agents, one in 
the country and one in town, that some 
confusion and rivalry of claims had 
arisen in consequence, and that, in 
order to determine the matter in one 
way or another, he had decided in my 
favor. ** Of course,” he added, ‘‘ you 
will pay him any sum in reason for his 
disappointment.”’ 

But this had been my very own 
proposition. A few days later he en- 
closed me a note from the disappointed 
house-hunter, saying that he had been 
put to a good deal of trouble and ex- 
pense, and he could not ask, by way 
of compensation, for less than — ten 
pounds ! 

Veronica says this is my favorite 
story, and that I have told it too often. 
But I never get tired of telling it ; and 
I tell it again to myself whenever any 
piece of small ill-fortune happens to 
me, and I still want to think myself a 
favorite of the gods and to have a 
hearty laugh over that ten pounds. 

Spring is tidy, of herself. She has 
the natural finish and clean-looking 
bloom of youth. She sheds no dead 
leaves for you to sweep up, flings 
about no rotten branches for you to 
carry away. She is spick-and-span in 
her new raiment. She has none of the 
redundant growth of summer, and the 
blossoms she sends floating on the 
breeze make less litter even than au- 
tumn gossamer. Thus I was unusually 
untroubled concerning the reputation 
of the garden that I love and Veron- 
ica’s mild reprehensions, and had just 
settled down in a bend of the South 
Enclosure to a perusal of M. Martha’s 
‘** Les Moralistes de l’Empire Romain,” 
when I heard her calling: ‘‘ Here they 
are!” 

I never know what aspect Lamia will 
be pleased to present when she brings 
her radiant presence to our roof; she 
has so many and such various moods, 
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and all of them equally welcome. 
is a matter of uncertainty whether she 
will charm our listening ears with the 
music of the future on the piano I 
bought expressly for her consummate 
touch, will sing Tuscan Stornelli by the 
score, or will play havoc with Veron- 
ica’s guitar as she invents some madcap 
accompaniment to the latest produc- 
tion of the Shaftesbury Avenue. Nor 
is it within the bounds of prediction 
to say whether she will lead me into 
labyrinthine dialogues concerning the 
riddle of the universe, or turn all 
one’s most settled convictions topsy- 
turvy with perfectly sincere paradoxes. 
Sometimes she will dote on my flowers, 
and make herself the very Flora of the 
garden ; sometimes she seems hardly 
to know that it is there, and rambles 
discursively, yet always with suggestive 
point, through all the picture-galleries 
of Europe. She has no opinions, or, at 
any rate, they are held provisionally, 
and until further notice. But, indeed, 
it is too much to say that they are 
‘held ?? —except in solution, for she 
does not seem anxious to solve any- 
thing. Her mind points to the four 
quarters of the wind, and, like it, veers 
unaccountably. Nor was J quite accu- 
rate when I said she has every mood, 
for she is always exhilaratingly cheer- 
ful; delivering herself sometimes of 
the most gloomy prophecies concerning 
the future of mankind in the highest 
spirits. 

I cannot quite make out what she 
thinks of the Poet; but I suspect she 
somewhat resents his uncompromising 
good sense, and Veronica’s occasionally 
unfortunate championship of him. I 
have never been able to understand 
why such a fuss should be made about 
what is called fame, and how any ra- 
tional human being can desire to obtain 
it. In the porch of the little church 
of Kermaria, near Perros-Guirec, in 
Brittany, 1 once read the words in- 
scribed on a tablet to a deceased priest, 
Amavit nesciri et pro nihilo reputari. 
That seems to me the utterance of a 
sage as well as a saint. But our men 
of the time appear to think differently, 
I must confess, in justice to Veronica’s 























poet, that I see no indication of his 
troubling himself concerning his posi- 
tion in this world. Perhaps that only 
causes her to be more solicitous on the 
subject, and, I suppose, she shares the 
general desire of her sex to see some 
solid and practical evidence of success. 
She reverted to her favorite theme last 
night, when, as the twilight was deep- 
ening, she sate with me and Lamia on 
the fixed rude seat that girds the bole 
of my primeval oak, for Lamia inad- 
vertently let fall the observation that 
the Poet’s writings seem to be compar- 
atively little known. He is the least 
solitary and most companionable of 
men; but it happened that at that mo- 
ment he was not of our company. 

‘Tf his works are comparatively little 
known as yet,” said Veronica, ‘and 
every day they are acquiring a wider 
circle of readers’? — what a character- 
istic touch was that !—‘‘ it is because 
he owes nothing of what reputation he 
has acquired to factitious circumstance. 
Born neither in a lofty nor in a humble 
position of life, he does not interest the 
world by the lustre of his descent or 
by the romance of his self-achieved 
elevation. There is nothing peculiar 
either in his antecedents or in his ca- 
reer. He has written nothing sensa- 
tional, and done nothing sensational. 
He does not excite wonder by being 
rich or compassion by being poor. He 
has no patrons and no clients. In all 
the external conditions of his life he is 
a very ordinary person. His hair is no 
longer than that. of his neighbors, he is 
scrupulously well-dressed, he lives with 
his mother, whom he adores, earns his 
bread by inspecting elementary schools, 
and pays his debts with prosaic punctu- 
ality.” 

‘It does not sound poetical,’ ob- 
served Lamia. 

‘Precisely. Your view is the view 
of the public at large. I know, dear 
Lamia, what you would like him to be 
and do. You would like him to have 
been born either in a palace or in a 
garret, to dress in picturesque velveteen 
rather faded, to have an eye in a fine 
frenzy rolling, to look on evening dress 
as the mark of a Philistine, to run away 
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with his neighbor’s wife, and to be 
perpetually calling attention to himself 
by some extravagant utterance. 

** But I think,” urged Veronica, ‘I 
could name poets that have achieved 
considerable celebrity in their lifetime, 
yet who were, on the whole, perfectly 
respectable members of society.”’ 

Happily the conversation at this 
point was arrested by the subject of it 
joining us. But Lamia was not dis- 
posed to allow it to be diverted alto- 
gether into another channel. 

‘“We were saying that poets have 
fewer readers now than formerly.” 

‘““I did not say so,’’ observed Ve- 
ronica. 

** Yet, if you did,” replied the Poet, 
“T almost think you would have been 
right. Poetry is the delight, as it is 
the expression, either of very simple or 
of very elevated natures. The present 
age has several marks of distinction ; 
but it is not simple, and it is not lofty. 
It is practical and pedestrian, caring 
for astronomy only as an auxiliary to 
navigation, and for chemistry only as it 
promotes light, heat, or locomotion. 
It has no disinterested interest in any- 
thing. It is exceedingly enquiring, but 
it asks for demonstration, and poetry 
demonstrates nothing. Neither has it 
any literary interest in literature ; and 
books, no matter of what calibre, and 
literature, are to it one and the same 
thing. But why should it be other- 
wise ? And has it often been other- 
wise ? Fit audience, though few, was 
good enough for Milton ; and the poet 
who wants more is surely very pre- 
sumptuous and very unreasonable. In- 
deed, why should he have an audience 
at all now that he no longer wanders 
from manor-house to manor-house re- 
citing his verses? Surely, reading 
verse to oneself soon palls.”’ 

‘Don’t talk nonsense,” said Ve- 
ronica. 

**Don’t talk sense, I was going to 
say,”’ said Lamia. 

‘¢Suppose you do neither,” I ven- 
tured to observe, ‘* but recite, instead, 
some of your own verses to this partic- 
ular audience, at this particular manor- 
house.” 
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“QO yes, do!’ said Lamia. Ve- 
ronica said nothing, but the silence that 
followed seemed filled with an unspoken 
request. Hitherto the nightingales had 
been competing with each other in the 
contiguous brakes. Now, as though 
they knew our desire, they desisted 
for a while, and in the gathering dark- 
ness, rendered deeper by the drooping 
branches of the wide-spreading oak, we 
listened to lines none of us had heard 
before. 


If Love could last, if Love could last, 
The Future be as was the Past, 

Nor faith and fondness ever know 
The chill of dwindling afterglow, 

©! then we should not have to long 
For cuckoo’s call and throstle’s song, 
But every season then would ring 
With rapturous voices of the Spring. 
In budding brake and grassy glade 
The primrose then would never fade, 
‘The windflower flag, the bluebell haze 
Faint from the winding woodland ways, 
But vernal hopes chase wintry fears, 
And happy smiles and happier tears 
Be like the sun and clouds at play, — 
If Love could last ! 


If Love could last, the rose would then 
Not bloom but once, to fade again. 

June to the lily would not give 

A life less fair than fugitive, 

But flower and leaf and lawn renew 
‘Their freshness nightly with the dew. 

In forest dingles, dim and deep, 

Where curtained noonday lies asleep, 
‘The faithful ringdove ne’er would cease 
its anthem of abiding peace. 

All the year round we then should stray 
‘Through fragrance of the new-mown hay, 
Or sit and ponder old-world rhymes 
Under the leaves of scented limes. 
Careless of Time, we should not fear 
The footsteps of the fleeting year, 

Or, did the long warm days depart, 
*Twould still be Summer in our heart, — 
Did Love but last ! 


id Love but last, no shade of grief 
For fading flower, for falling leaf, 
For stubbles whence the piled-up wain 
Hath borne away the golden grain, 
Leaving a load of loss behind, 
Would shock the heart and haunt the mind. 
With mellow gaze we then should see 
‘The ripe fruit shaken from the tree, 
‘The swallows troop, the acorns fall, 
‘The last peach redden on the wall, 
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The oasthouse smoke, the hop-bine burn, 
Knowing that all good things return 
To Love that lasts ! 


If Love could last, who then would mind 
The freezing rack, the unfeeling wind, 
The curdling pool, the shivering sedge, 
The empty nest in leafless hedge, 

Brown dripping bents and furrows bare, 
The wild-geese clamoring through the air, 
The huddling kine, the sodden leaves, 
Lack-lustre dawns and clammy eaves ? 
For then through twilight days morose 
We should within keep warm and close, 
And by the friendly fireside blaze 

Talk of the ever-sacred days 

When first we met, and felt how drear 
Were life without the other near ; 

Or, too at peace with bliss to speak, 

Sit hand-in-hand, and cheek-to-cheek, — 
If Love could last ! 


Was it fancy that made me think I 
caught the sound of a sigh, almost of a 
sob? But no untimely word of thanks 
or praise marred the consentaneous 
silence. Moon there was none; only 
here and there a dimly discerned 
outrider of the night. Then the night- 
ingales resumed their unobtrusive noc- 
turn, and the odor of unseen flowers 
came floating on the dewy air from the 
garden that I love. 

ALFRED AUSTIN. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine, 
1ST MARCH, 1871. 

In the early morning of 1st March, 
1871, Laurence Oliphant (who was 
then correspondent of the Times) and I 
left the Hétel Chatham to walk up the 
Champs Elysées to a balcony in the 
Avenue de la Grande Armée, from 
which we were to view the entry of the 
Germans into Paris. The sky was 
grey ; the air was full of mist; not a 
soul was to be seen; the shutters of 
every house were closed ; a day of na- 
tional humiliation could not have com- 
menced more dismally. I remember 
that we felt an oppressive sensation of 
loneliness and gloom, which we com- 
municated to each other at the same 
instant, and then laughed at the simul- 
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At the Arch of Triumph were two 
men in blouses, the first wemet. They 
were staring through the mist at the 
Porte Maillot, and we proceeded to 
stare too, for it was from that gate that 
the entry was to be made. So far as 
we could see, the whole place was 
absolutely empty ; but our eyes were 
not quite reliable, for the fog on the 
low ground was so thick that it was 
impossible to make out anything. That 
fog might be full of troops, for all we 
knew. 

It was then about half past seven, 
and as we had been told the night be- 
fore that the advanced-guard would 
come in at eight, we thought, after 
standing for some minutes on the heaps 
of gravel which had been thrown up 
during the siege to form a trench and 
barricade under and around the Arch, 
that we had better move on to our 
balcony. Meanwhile, however, some 
twenty or thirty other blouses, evil-faced 
and wretched, had come up, and eyed 
us with undisguised suspicion, and con- 
sulted each other apparently, as to what 
we could be, and what they should do 
to us. We left them hesitating, and 
walked on. 

A group of Englishmen gathered on 
that balcony —a dozen curious sight- 
seers. The owner of the house was 
Mr. Corbett, who was afterwards min- 
ister at Stockholm ; amongst the others, 
so far as I remember, were Mr. Elliot, 
the Duke of Manchester, Captain Trot- 
ter, and Lord Ronald Gower. Except- 
ing the men in blouses about the Arch, 
who by this time had multiplied to at 
least a hundred, there was nobody 
within sight. The void was painful. 
Not a window was open (excepting in 
the rooms to which we had come) ; our 
balcony alone was peopled ; one of the 
greatest historic spectacles of our time 
was about to be enacted in front of us ; 
yet, save ourselves and the blouses, 
there was no public to contemplate it. 
The French who lived up there refused 
to look, or, if they did look, it was from 
behind their shutters. Such part of 


the educated population as were in 
Paris that day (most of them were ab- 
sent) hid themselves in grief. 


We En- 
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glish represented the rest of the world, 
as we generally do on such occasions. 

We gazed hard at the Porte Maillot, 
from which we were distant about a 
quarter of a mile ; but though the mist 
had begun to lift a little, it was still too 
thick to allow anything to be distin- 
guished clearly on the Neuilly road. 
We looked and looked again in vain. 
It was not till we had waited, somewhat 
impatiently, for half an hour, that, at a 
quarter past eight, some one exclaimed, 
“TI do believe I see moving specks out 
there beyond the gate.’? Up went all 
our glasses, and there they were! We 
recognized more and more distinetly 
six horsemen coming, and evidently 
coming fast, for they grew bigger and 
sharper as each second passed. One 
seemed to be in front, the other five 
behind. 

As we watched eagerly they reached 
the open gate, dashed through it, and 
the instant they were inside the five 
behind spread out right and left across 
the broad avenue, as if to occupy it. 
The one in front, who, so far as we 
could see, had been riding until then at. 
a canter, broke into a hand-gallop, and 
then into a full gallop, and came tear- 
ing up the hill. As he neared us we 
saw he was a hussar officer —a boy — 
he did not look eighteen! He charged 
past us, his sword uplifted, his head 
thrown back, his eves fixed straight 
before him, and one of us cried out, 
‘By Jove, if that fellow’s mother 
could see him she’d have something to 
be proud of for the rest of her time !’” 
The youngster raced on far ahead of 
his men, but at the Arch of Triumph 
the blouses faced him. So, as he 
would no* ride them down in order to 
go through (and if he had tried it he 
would only have broken his own neck 
and his horse’s too in the trench), he 
waved his sword at them, and at slack- 
ened speed passed round. We caught 
sight of him on the other side through 
the archway, his sword high up, as if 
he were saluting the vanquished city at 
his feet. But he did not stop for senti- 
ment. He cantered on, came back, 
and as his five men had got up by that 
time (he had outpaced them by a couple 
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of minutes), he gave them orders, and 
off they went, one to each diverging 
avenue and rode down it a short dis- 
‘tance to see that all was right. 

The boy trotted slowly round and 
round the Arch, the blouses glaring at 
him. 

The entry was over — that is to say, 
the Germans were inside Paris. That 
boy had done it all alone. The moral 
effect was produced. Nothing more of 
that sort could be seen from the bal- 
cony. We took it for granted that the 
rest, when it came, would only be a 
march past, and that thenceforth the 
interest of the drama would be in the 
street. So to the street Oliphant and I 
returned, two others accompanying us. 
The remainder of the party, if I re- 
member right, stopped where they 
were for some time longer. 

Just as we got to the Arch the boy 
came round once more. I went to him 
and asked his name. 

‘¢ What for ?”’ he inquired. 

‘¢To publish it in London to-morrow 
morning.’’ 

‘Oh ! that’s it, is it ?’? he remarked, 
with a tinge of the contempt for news- 
papers which all German officers dis- 


play. ‘* Well, I’m von Bernhardi, 14th 
Hussars. Only, if you’re going to 


print it, please give my captain’s name 
also ; he’s von Colomb.”’ 

(I heard, the last time I was in Ger- 
many, that the brave boy Bernhardi is 
dead, and that Colomb was then colonel 
of the King’s Hussars, at Bonn.) 

Five minutes later a squadron of the 
regiment came up, and Lieutenant von 
Bernhardi’s command-in-chief expired. 
But the youngster had made a history 
for his name ; he was the first German 
into Paris in 1871. 

We stood amongst the blouses, and 
wondered whether they would wring 
our necks. We were clean, presum- 
ably we had money in our pockets, and 
I had spoken to a German — three un- 
pardonable offences. No attack, how- 
ever, was made on any of us for the 
moment. Now that I look back on the 
particular circumstances, I fail to com- 
prehend why they were good enough 
to abstain. 
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More and more troops marched up, 
infantry and cavalry, but always in 
small numbers; the mass of the Ger- 
man army was at Longchamps, for the 
great review to be held that morning 
by the emperor, and the thirty thou- 
sand men who, under the convention 
of occupation, were to enter Paris (in 
reality, about forty thousand came), 
were not to appear till the review was 
over. 

At nine o’clock the commander of 
the occupation (General von Kameke) 
rode in with an escort. At his side 
was Count Waldersee, who during the 
war had been chief of the staff to the 
Duke of Mecklenburg, to whose army 
Oliphant had been attached. Seeing 
Waldersee, Oliphant jumped out to 
greet him, shook hands with him 
warmly, chatted gaily, and, after show- 
ing various signs of intimacy, came 
back towards us laughing, as the other 
rode on. This was, not unnaturally, 
too much for those of the blouses who 
saw it; and, before Oliphant could 
reach us, they rushed at him. Some 
hit him, some tried to trip him up; a 
good dozen of them were on him. A 
couple of us made a plunge after him, 
roared to the blouses that he was an 
Englishman, and that they had no right 
to touch him; and somehow (I have 
never understood how) we pulled him 
out undamaged, but a good deal out of 
breath and with his jacket torn. The 
blouses howled at us, and bestowed 
ungentle epithets on us, and followed 
us, and menaced; but we got away 
into another part of the constantly 
thickening crowd, and promised each 
other that we would speak no more 
that day to Germans. I need scarcely 
say that the mob was unchecked mas- 
ter, that the Germans would not have 
interfered in any fight that did not di- 
rectly concern them, and that neither 
a French policeman nor a French sol- 
dier was present to keep order within 
the limits of the district fixed for the 
occupation. Those limits were —the 
Place de la Concorde on the east, the 
Faubourg St. Honoré and the Avenue 
des Ternes on the north, the Seine on 
the south. 




















By ten the sun had worked through 
the fog, and also, by ten, a consider- 
able number of the inhabitants of Paris 
had become unable to resist the temp- 
tation of seeing a new sight, and had 
come out to the show, At that hour 
there must have been thirty or forty 
thousand people in the upper part of 
the Champs Elysées ; the gloom of the 
early morning was as if it had not 
been ; all was movement and bright- 
ness. The crowd, which in the after- 
noon we estimated at from a hundred to 
a hundred and fifty thousand, was com- 
posed, for the greater part, of blouses ; 
but mixed with them were a quantity 
of decent people, from all parts of the 
town, women and children as_ well 
as men, belonging, apparently, to 
the classes of small shopkeepers, em- 
ployees, and workmen. From morning 
to night I did not perceive one single 
gentleman ; nor was a shutter opened 
in the Champs Elysées. The upper 
strata kept out of sighi; it was the 
other couches, especially the very low- 
est, that had come out. . 

Directly troops enough were in to 
supply pickets, sentries were posted at 
the street-corners ; patrols were set go- 
ing ; a guard was mounted at the house 
of Queen Christina, in the Champs 
Elysées, which had been selected for 
the German headquarters. We looked 
on at all this, at first with close atten- 
tion, but by degrees the state of things 
grew rather dull. In times of great 
excitement, events seem to become stu- 
pid so soon as they cease, temporarily, 
to be dangerous. JBesides, for the 
moment, the interest of the day had 
changed its place and nature ; it was 
no longer in the German army, but in 
the French crowd ; not in the entry, 
but in the reception. As we had 
rightly judged, the drama was in the 
street. So we stood about and watched 
the people, and talked to some of them, 
and thought that, on the whole, they 
behaved very well. Of course they 
would have done better still if they had 
stopped at home, and had left the Ger- 
mans severely alone ; but, as they had 
thought fit to come, they also thought 
fit to keep their tempers, which was 
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creditable to them. So long as they 
were not provoked by some particular 
cause, they remained quiet and showed 
no rage. They wanted to behold a re- 
markable sight that was offered for 
their inspection, and though beyond 
doubt it vexed them, their vexation 
was not strong enough to check their 
curiosity. At least that was our im- 
pression from what we saw. 

At half past one I had wandered 
back alone to the Avenue de la Grande 
Armée, where the crowd had become 
very dense, filling up, indeed, the en- 
tire roadway. On the other side I saw 
a horseman trying to work his way 
through. It was Mr. W. H. Russell. 
I could not get to him to speak, but I 
knew by his presence there that the 
review (to which he had ridden from 
Versailles) was over, and that, before 
very long, the real march in would 
commence. It did not occur to me at 
the moment that Mr. Russell was doing 
a risky thing in cutting across the mob 
on a prosperous horse, which mani- 
festly had not gone through the siege- 
time in Paris. It was not till some 
hours later that I learnt how nearly the 
mob had killed him. 

At last, at two o’clock, thick dust 
arose outside the Porte Maillot, and I 
made out with my glass that the people 
were being pressed back at the gate, 
and that troops were advancing slowly 
—for the mob would not make way, 
and the Germans were patient and 
gentle with them. The head of the 
column got up creepingly as far as the 
Arch of Triumph; but then came a 
dead block. The gathering of people 
filled up the Place de i’Etoile and the 
upper part of the Avenue des Champs 
Elysées, and packed it all so solidly 
that often, for minutes at a time, the 
cavalry could not move ahead. A good 
half-hour passed before space was 
cleared for the emperor’s headquarters 
staff; and even then, for nearly an- 
other half-hour after the staff had 
reached the Neuilly side of the Arch, 
they had to sit still upon their horses, 
unable to progress one yard. 

And what a staff it was! With the 
exception of the Crown Prince Fred- 
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erick, every prince in the army —and 
that meant almost every prince in Ger- 
many —and heaps of officers of high 
rank, had come up from the review to 
take part in the ride in. At their head, 
alone, sat the late Duke Ernest of 
Saxe-Coburg, taking precedence as the 
senior reigning sovereign present. Be- 
hind him were rows on rows of mem- 
bers of the royal and historic families 
of Germany, some twenty in a row, 
and, including aides-de-camp and order- 
lies, some thirty rows! In every sort 
and color of uniform, they stretched 
across the full width of the great ave- 
nue from curbstone to curbstone, and 
would have filled up the pathways too 
if they had not been already choked 
with French spectators. I had the 
good fortune to work my way to the 
corner of the pavement where the 
Place de l’Etoile opens out, and there 
I stood and gazed. : 

The sun shone splendidly ; the mob 
stared silently; the princes waited 
tranquilly. 

I recognized many faces that [ had 
got to know at Versailles during the 
siege. I saw Meiningens, and Hohen- 
zollern, and Altenburgs, and Lippes, 
and Reuss, and Pless, and Scheenburgs, 
Waldecks, Wieds, Hohenlohes, and 
Mecklenburgs, and other names that 
are written large in the chronicles of 
the Fatherland. 

And as I went on looking, my eyes 
fell on the front rank, and the fourth 
man in that rank was — Bismarck. 

His right hand was twisted into his 
horse’s mane ; his helmeted head hung 
down upon his chest, so low that I 
could perceive nothing of his face ex- 
cept the tip of his nose and the ends of 
his moustache. There he sat, motion- 
less, evidently in deep thought. After 
I had watched him for a couple of min- 
utes (I need scarcely say that, having 
discovered him, I ceased to look at 
anybody else), he raised his head 
slowly and fixed his eyes on the top of 
the Arch, which was just in front of 
him, some eighty yards off. In that 
position he remained, once more mo- 
tionless, fora while. I did my best — 
he was only the thickness of three 
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horses from me—to make out the ex- 
pression of his face, which was then 
fully exposed to me ; but there was no 
marked expression on it. At that mo- 
ment of intense victory, when all was 
won, inside surrendered Paris, with 
the whole world thinking of him, he 
seemed indifferent, fatigued, almost 
sad. 

Suddenly I saw that his horse’s head 
was moving from the line; he was 
coming out. He turned to the right, 
in my direction ; he raised his hand to 
the salute as he passed before his 
neighbors to the end of the rank, came 
straight towards me, and guided his 
horse in between the column of officers 
and the tightly jammed crowd on the 
pavement. It seemed impossible he 
could find room to pass, so little space 
was there; but pass he did. The top 
of his jackboot brushed hard against 
my waistcoat ; but with all my desire to 
get out of his way I could not struggle 
backwards, because of the denseness 
of the throng behind me. No French- 
man recognized him. I have wondered 
since what would have happened if I 
had told the people who he was. Would 
they have gaped at him in hating si- 
lence ? Would they have cursed him 
aloud 2? Would they have flung stones 
at him? Or would they, as a safer 
solution, have battered me for the crime 
of knowing him by sight ? He rode on 
slowly down the hill, making his way 
with difficulty. I heard next day that, 
once outside the gate, he trotted straight 
back to Versailles. 

So, on that marvellous occasion —an 
occasion which he, of all men, had 
most contributed to create — he did not 
enter Paris after all (beyond the Arch 
of Triumph, I mean). A friend to 
whom I told this story some years later, 
took an opportunity to ask him what 
was his reason for riding away and for 
taking no further part in the day’s 
work. He answered, ‘‘ Why, I saw 
that all was going on well, and that 
there would be no row ; I had a lot to 
do at Versailles, so I went and did it.” 
If that was in reality his sole motive, 
he proved that he possessed, at that 
period of his life, a power of self- 

















control which he has lost since ; for it 
must have cost him a good deal to 
forego the splendid satisfaction of con- 
summating his work by heading the 
triumphal progress down the Champs 
Elysées. 

At the moment when this happened 
I was separated from Oliphant ; but as 
we had fixed upon a _ trysting-place 
close by, I was able to find him soon, 
and to tell him of the sight I had just 
witnessed. He was sorry he had not 
seen it too, for he was curious about 
the mental ways of Count Bismarck (as 
he was then). 

At last the cavalry in front succeeded 
in opening out a way. But what a 
way! It was a twisting, narrow path, 
all zigzags, curves, and bends; not 
twenty yards of it were straight. The 
French stood doggedly ; they would 
not move. With infinite patience, 
avoiding all brutality, excepting here 
and there when some soldier lost his 
temper for a moment and used the flat 
of his sword, the Germans ended by 
squeezing the mob just enough to form a 
crooked lane a few yards wide, between 
two walls of people, and down that lane 
the first part of the solemn entry (the 
only part I saw) was performed. It 
was not an effective spectacle, nor did 
the German army, otherwise than by 
their mere presence there, represent a 
conquering host ; they were vastly too 
polite for victors, and vastly too irreg- 
ular for a phalanx. Regarded either 
as a military pageant or as a blaze of 
triumph, the entry was a failure. De- 
cidedly young Bernhardi had the best 
of it. There was sore talking after- 
wards, amongst the troops that had not 
come in, about the sacrifice of the glory 
of Germany to fanciful ideas of respect 
for the vanquished. 

The march down the Champs 
Elysées commenced about three o’clock, 
but we did not care to follow it ; it was 
difficult to see anything at all, so 
wedged in was the column; and, fur- 
thermore, we had eaten nothing for 
nine hours and were desperately hun- 
gry. So, as some one told us that a 
café was open at the corner of the 
Avenue de |’Alma, we went off to it, in 
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hopes. Most happily the report was 
true ; only the place was so crammed 
with devouring Germans that we could 
obtain scarcely anything. To punish 
the owner for feeding the foe, the 
blouses had the kindness to pull that 
café to pieces two days afterwards, at 
the moment of the evacuation. 

And then we strolled again, and 
stood about, and listened to the talk of 
the mob, and noticed more and more 
that, though full of a dull hate against 
the enemy, the hate was in no way 
violent. Curiosity, as I have already 
said, was more vigorous than rage. 
Sometimes a blouse would curse an offi- 
cer, or sneer at one, or even lift a 
threatening hand (though that was 
rare); but, on the whole, they were 
very quiet, and they all ran for their 
lives if, here and there, a too aggres- 
sively provoked German made pretence 
to ride at them or to raise his sword. 
I cannot sufficiently repeat that, taking 
into account the realities of the posi- 
tion, the crowd behaved well. There 
was some laughing, and a good deal of 
amused comment on the appearance of 
the Germans ; some scoffed at them, 
especially at the few who wore the 
Frederick the Great mitre shakos of 
the Foot Guards; but some again 
frankly praised the height and size, and 
particularly the aristocratic bearing of 
many of the officers. A woman at my 
side gave vent simultaneously to her 
artistic appreciation of them, and to 
her indignation at being forced invol- 
untarily to admire them, by exclaiming, 
“C’est dégofitant comme ils sont dis- 
tingués ! ”” 

It was only on the fringes of the 
crowd, so far as I saw and heard, that 
attacks were made and cruelties. com- 
mitted, and even there, only against 
persons who spoke to Germans, or were 
suspected of being ‘ spies,’? whatever 
that might mean. A friend of mine 
saw a young woman, smartly dressed, 
but pale and seemingly half starved, 
trying to talk to some officers at the 
corner of the Rue de Presbourg in the 
Avenue Joséphine (now the Avenue 
Marceau). And then, when she turned 
away from them, he also saw, to his 
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sickening disgust, a band of black-| 


guards rush at her. Within half a 
minute all her clothes were torn from 
the unhappy creature, and she was 
cruelly beaten ; and there she stood, 
shrieking, in the sunlight, with nothing 
left untattered on her but her stays and 
boots, and her bare flesh bleeding 
everywhere from cuts. And this was 
what those ruffians called ‘“ patriot- 
ism”! An hour later I was told that 
another woman, for a similar offence, 
had been thrown into the Seine ; but 
my informant had not seen it with his 
own eyes, as in the other case. Of 
course these atrocities were the work of 
the filthiest seum of the population. 

By five o’clock, when the troops off 
duty had been dismissed, the door of 
every house in the Champs Elysées, 
and in all the streets within the area of 
occupation, bore chalk-marks indicating 
the regiment and the number of men 
to be billeted there; and there began 
to be a clearance in the roadway. So, 
as there was little to see that we had 
not already seen, Oliphant and I went 
to the Embassy, passing through the 
‘aubourg on our vay, and observing 
that the limits of the occupation were 
guarded on each side by German and 
by French sentries, face to face, and 
sometimes not a yard apart. We 
thought that was not pleasant for the 
French. At the Embassy we found, as 
well as I remember, the present Sir E. 
Malet, the present Sir F. Lascelles, 
Mr. Barrington, and Mr. Wodehouse. 
They told us about Mr. W. H. Russell, 
who, after he had passed me in the 
Avenue de la Grande Armée, had been 
set upon by the crowd, who tried to 
drag him from his horse and lynch 
him. They took him for an isolated 
German, in plain clothes, and thought 
the opportunity was excellent. Never- 
theless, by pluck and luck, he had 
managed to gallop on to the shelter of 
the Embassy, left his horse there, pro- 
ceeded on foot to the Northern Station, 
got to London at midnight, by special 
boat and train, wrote several columns 
for the morning’s Times, went to bed, 
and next day returned to Paris. 

We heard, at the same time, that Mr. 
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Archibald Forbes had been knocked 
over for speaking to a German, and 


|rather hurt, but that he had been res- 


cued by some of the more decent 


| French members of the crowd, and 


taken, as prisoner, to the nearest 


| Mairie, where he had been released. 


After resting for a while, we went 
back into the Champs Elysées by the 
Embassy garden gate in the Avenue 
Gabriel, so as to avoid the pressure in 
the Faubourg. We fancied that the 
French had already grown somewhat 
accustomed to the presence of the 
‘*¢ Prussians,’’ as they called all the Ger- 
mans indiscriminately. It was evident 
they did not yet consider them to be 
nos amis les ennemis, as in 1814, but 
they had got so far as to look at them 
with relative calm and much inquisi- 
tiveness, and here and there a word or 
two was exchanged, with looks that 
were not unkind. The Germans gen- 
erally were studiously civil, and even 
respectful ; it was clear that stringent 
orders had been given them to put on 
their best behavior. As one example 


of their conduct, I was told next day 


by a priest who lived in the Rue du 
Colysée —that is to say, within the 
occupied district —that nearly all the 
soldiers saluted him in the streets. 

A Uhlan band was playing in the 
Place de la Concorde ; the sun had set ; 
evening was coming down; we were 
tired; so we went to dinner at the 
hotel, with the feeling that we had 
been through a memorable day. 

In conclusion I must add, as part of 
the story, that if the march in was a 
failure, the march out was a splendor. 

The Germans expected to remain in 
Paris for a few days, until the treaty 
of peace was ratified; but in conse- 
quence of the rapidity with which the 
assembly at Bordeaux despatched their 
work of confirmation, the ratifications 
reached Versailles on the afternoon of 
2d March, and the occupation had to 
come to an end next morning. On the 
evening of the 2d I received the follow- 
ing note from a friend in the French 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs : — 

‘** Les ratifications ont été échangées 
tantot & Versailles. Les Prussiens 
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évacuent Paris demain matin. Le Roi 
devait faire demain son entrée solen- 
nelle & Paris. Il a été désagréablement 
surpris de nous trouver en régle des 
aujourdhui.” 

So, next morning, Oliphant and I 
started off once more to the Arch of 
Triumph ; only, as the Champs Elysées 
were crammed with troops, we walked 
by the Boulevard Haussmann. On 
reaching the Faubourg St. Honoré, at 
the bottom of the Avenue Friedland, 
we were stopped by the French cordon, 
and at the Rue de Tilsit were stopped 
again by the German pickets ; but we 
had a pass for each, and got through. 
I believe I am correct in saying that 
we two were the sole spectators on the 
Place de l’Etoile, which was rigorously 
guarded on every side; at all events, 
we saw no one else, and most certainly 
we stood alone under the Arch. 

The barricade had been demolished 
by the Germans, the trench had been 
filled up, the ground had been levelled, 
and the entire force strode through the 
great Arcade. 

As each regiment reached the cir- 
cular enclosure, its colonel raised his 
sword and shouted the command to 
cheer, and then his men tore off their 
helmets, their busbies, or their czapkas, 
tossed them on their bayonets, their 
swords, or lances, and, heads flung 
back and eyes upturned in maddening 
excitement, and faces frantic with en- 
thusiasm, they roared and yelled, and 
shrieked out hurrah! and gaped with 
wild laughter, as they marched on, at 
the names of their father’s defeats 
chiselled on the stone above them — 
defeats which they were then effacing. 

Some forty thousand of them poured 
beneath the Arch in utter intoxication 
of delight, exulting, triumphing. It 
was difficult to believe that the scene 
was real, so flaming was the paroxysm 
of rejoicing. 

Oliphant and I grew hot as we gazed 
at that tremendous parade and heark- 
ened to that prodigious pean, and told 
each other, almost in a reverent whis- 
per, that at last we knew what military 
glory meant. Never have I passed 


since in view of the Arch of Triumph 
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without remembering vividly that soul- 
stirring spectacle. 

When the last man was through and 
General Kameke’s staff had closed the 
column, the dragoon sentries at the 
heads of the avenues backed their 
horses in and formed a rear-guard, fac- 
ing the howling mob which had fol- 
lowed the retiring army up the Champs 
Elysées. That mob pressed on, and 
whooped, and execrated, and defied. 
It was so easy to do all that at the tail 
of the occupation ! 

The German tread, the German 
march music, the German _ shouts, 
faded gradually out of hearing; there 
was a vast cloud of dust in the sunlight 
above the Neuilly road; and all was 
over. 

Then came a cruel contrast. <A 
picket of French soldiers, with lowered 
arms and faces full of shame, passed 
slowly through the crowd to reoccupy 
the Porte Miallot. The blouses re- 
mained masters of Paris, and, a fort- 
night later, made the Commune. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
THE SUBALTERN IN INDIA A HUNDRED 
YEARS AGO. 

THE British subaltern of to-day has 
a proverbially hard lot when he at- 
tempts the herculean task of “ living 
on his pay.”?’ Happy those whose pa- 
ternal coffers are well filled, and who 
possess the ‘*Open Sesame”’ to their 
treasures ! 

India is the land of promise to the 
noble-hearted youths who aspire to the 
achievement of making both ends meet. 
Thither their footsteps turn, and there, 
having gone forth from their British 
regiments and enrolled themselves un- 
der the banner of the staff corps, they 
may find alleviations to their lot in the 
company of the sporting, pleasure- 
loving members of Anglo-Indian so- 
ciety. 

But the subaltern has a time of dan- 
ger to pass through while he is being 
**seasoned,’’ not only to the climate, 





but to the social atmosphere of his new 
surroundings. In the days of his grif- 
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finhood —those first perilous twelve 
months — how many rocks ahead there 
are on which his bark may go down. 
With prudence, it is true, he may steer 
through open channels and escape 
shipwreck, but few will keep clear of 
the toils of some ‘trusty’ native 
bearer. The bearer speaks the lan- 
guage of which the new-comer knows 
nothing ; the bearer knows the man- 
ners and customs of the country of 
which his master is profoundly igno- 
rant; the bearer can arrange journeys 
and make bandobasts to perfection, 
where the griffin, after toiling and moil- 
ing, and getting his first taste of fever 
in struggling against the passive resist- 
ance of native officials, has to confess 
himself vanquished, and make up for 
his presumptuous rashness by unlim- 
ited backsheesh. 

The ‘trusty’? attendant gradually, 
and by the most infinitesimal advances, 
gets more and more into his own hands, 
and makes himself indispensable to his 
employer, until at last he attains the 
object he has had in view all along, 
viz., to be paymaster and director- 


general of his confiding sahib. 

Who that is not versed in the ways 
of Anglo-Indian life would imagine, in 
looking at our fair-faced, ingenuous 


subaltern and his cringing, servile 
Eastern attendant, observing the fawn- 
ing respect of the one, and the sharp, 
imperious orders and irascible speech 
of the other, that it is the Asiatic 
who is master of the situation, and 
who quietly, plausibly, and convinc- 
ingly represents to his superior the 
necessities of the moment ? Care soon 
begins to dog the footsteps of the too- 
confiding subaltern, and only he and 
his bearer can trace the subtle windings 
of the spectre’s advance. It would, 
perhaps, be truer to say that only the 
bearer knows the intricacies and can 
follow the slow weaving of the web 
that ere long binds his master hand 
and foot. The subaltern’s British man- 
hood is impotent to fight against the 
wiles of his Eastern brother. Pay-day 
is a time of untold horrors, for the 
month’s pay is swallowed up in the 
yawning gulf of unmet claims of which 
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the trusty bearer has such an alarm- 
ingly accurate knowledge. 

Happy those whose bearers are not 
of the “trusty” order, and who have 
consequently struggled by themselves 
with the maddening problem of settling 
their little bills. 

Should the griffin thus stand alone in 
the days of his extremity, the smallness 
of his pay will not prevent his being 
light-hearted, and there will be no ex- 
tortionate bunniah, no oily, respectful, 
but relentless bearer to haunt his 
dreams, and drive peace from him. 
Then he can enjoy to the full the pig- 
sticking and the polo, the Gymkhana and 
the dance, and may bask in the light of 
blue eyes and sunny smiles during his. 
two months’ leave to the hills. 

And if in this year of grace 1893 the 
subaltern’s position in the land of Ind 
is a precarious one, what was it in the 
time of our grandfathers? Then, as 
now, the subaltern’s motto was noblesse 
oblige, and though his heart might be 
heavy within him, he manfully showed 
a brave front to the world, and gallantly 
met the claims that his position as 
a son of Mars forced on him. The 
‘trusty’ race of bearers had not then 
arisen in the land, and his household 
and his housekeeping — for he does not 
seem to have belonged to any mess — 
were on the slenderest footing. This 
did not keep him from race, sport, or 
dance, or from trying to retrieve his 
fortune in one of the many lotteries in 
which our forefathers delighted. 

But a groan of suffering, neverthe- 
less, was now and again wrung from 
him, and a certain Jacob Sorrowful be- 
wailed his wretched fate in moving 
terms.! How could he live and move 
and have his being on ninety-five ru- 
pees a month? He thus makes his 
moan :— 


I am a younger son of Mars, and spend my 
time in carving 

A thousand different ways and means to 
keep myself from starving, 

For how with servants’ wages, sirs, and 
clothes can I contrive 

To rent a house and feed myself on scanty 
ninety-five ? 


1 Calcutta Gazette, 1787. 














Six mornings out of seven I lie in bed to 
save 

The only coat my pride can boast the ser- 
vice ever gave ; 

And as for eating twice a day, as hereto- 
fore, I strive 

‘To measure out my frugal meal by scanty 
ninety-five. 


‘The sun sunk low on Thetis’ lap, I quit my 
crazy cot 

And straight prepare my bullock’s heart or 
liver for the pot ; 

For khitmudgar or cook I’ve not to keep 
my fire alive, 

But puff and blow and blow and puff on 
scanty ninety-five. 


My evening dinner gormandized, I buckle 
on my shoes, 

And stroll among my brother subs in quest 
of better news ; 

But what, alas ! can they expect from orders 
to derive, 

Which scarce can give them any hope of 
keeping ninety-five ? 


The chit-chat hour spent in grief, I trudge 
it home again, 

And try by smoking half the night to smoke 
away my pain ; 

But all my hopes are fruitless, and I must 
still contrive 

‘To do the best a hero can on scanty ninety- 
five. 


Alack ! that e’er I left my friends to seek 
my fortune here, 

And gave my solid pudding up for such 
uncertain fare ; 

‘Oh ! had I chose the better way and stayed 
at home to thrive, 

I had not known what ’tis to live on scanty 
ninety-five. 


‘The ‘‘ good old times’’ were evidently 
not golden ones to the heroes of the 
past, though in spite of ‘‘ scanty ninety- 
five? Jacob Sorrowful and his fellows 
seem to have had a fairly good idea of 
enjoying life. 

There is a curious old-world Gazette 
that tells us of his life at Calcutta, and 
gives us strange glimpses of a time that 
is no more. To make up for the lack 
of “‘khitmudgar and cook,’ our subal- 
tern provided himself with a slave, and 
dire was his anger if his human chattel 
attempted to change his condition. He 


1 Calcutta Gazette, 1784-1797. 
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advertised his loss in hot haste, telling 
a sympathizing public that for the 
greater security of his rights the slave 
had his master’s initials branded on his 
arm. Would any one to whom the lad 
might apply for employment send him 
back to his owner ? 

Luckless lad and basely defrauded 
owner! Surely human merchandise 
must have been cheap to come within 
the means of ‘ scanty ninety-five !”’ 
It was but natural that the subaltern 
should follow where his superior officers 
led the way, and those higher in the 
service kept not one but several slaves 
to do their bidding. Lieut.-Colonel 
Call, stationed at Fort William in 1786, 
advertises for a slave boy who has 
dared to leave him, and says he * will 
esteem himself particularly obliged” 
if any gentleman will enable him to 
recover his lost property. A few years 
later the East India Company had rec- 
ognized that slavery was a blot on our. 
social system, and issued a notice that 
any one found dealing in this “ de- 
testable traffic,’ ‘‘so shocking to hu- 
manity,’’ would be punished with the 
‘‘utmost severity.”” This notice, how- 
ever, seems rather to apply to those who 
were exporting slaves than to those who 
kept them for their own use. 

Journeys in those old days were 
sleepy, lengthy, and withal expensive 
luxuries. It was naturally a serious 
business to get to and from Europe, 
and masters of sailing vessels were, it 
seems, inclined to make their charges 
exorbitant to their luckless passengers. 
The Honorable East India Company, 
in its paternal relation to its servants, 
issues warnings, commands, and regu- 
lations on the subject, but apparently 
with little result. At last a table was 
drawn up, wherein it was stated that 
while general officers should pay 2501. 
for their passage, an ensign should 
only pay 105/., and a cadet 701. Com- 


manders were warned that if by any 
ways or means, directly or indirectly, 
they should take or receive further 
sums of money for the same they 
should pay to the Company, for the 
use of the Poplar Hospital, treble the 
sum so taken. 
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For news from Europe our fore- 
fathers had, perforce, to wait with what 
patience they could muster. During 
the European war that was raging in 
the nineties, we find 1t matter of sur- 
prise and gratulation when news of the 
tragic histories of the autumn of ’93 
reached Bombay in April of the fol- 
lowing year. We hear of the cost of 
a letter from Calcutta to Bombay being 
one rupee nine annas ; while for news 
to travel from Madras to the capital in 
fourteen days is said to be ‘* uncom- 
monly expeditious.” Small wonder 
that the excitement caused by the 
arrival of ships from Europe was such 
that by general consent existing en- 
gagements were set aside, so that all 
might be free to greet friends or study 
the news the mail had brought. An 
old native servant whose memory dated 
back to those days used to affirm that 
at the news of the arrival of ships in 
the harbor the dinner tables would be 
deserted, and all by one consent would 
make their way to the water side. 
What a sight it must have been in old 
Calcutta when the men rushed forth 
from the dinner tables and boarded the 
welcome vessels, clamoring for news 
from the old world. 

English ladies were few in the land, 
and seem then, as now, to have wrought 
havoc in the susceptible breast of the 
subaltern. It is somewhat startling to 
the rigid notions of propriety of these 
nineteenth-century days to find verses 
of an ardent nature printed in the pub- 
lic journals, addressed to ladies by 


name, or under the flimsiest of dis- 
guises. But we must remember the 


refinement of those days was not that 
of the present time, and that our an- 
cestors thought not as we think on 
matters social or political. 

The duel was common, and it was no 
unusual occurrence for one of the prin- 
cipals to be left dead on the ground. 
Every one was anxious to shield the 
survivor from the consequences of his 
deed, though the letter of the law was 
scrupulously adhered to. In 1787 oc- 
curred an instance in point. A junior 
officer was cited to appear before the 
Supreme Court of Calcutta to be tried 
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for the murder of Captain ——, of his 
Majesty’s 73rd Foot, whom he had 
killed in a duel. The colonel of the 
accused duly sent his subordinate under 
escort to his trial, but failed to produce 
any witnesses. The judge pointed out 
to the jury that in the absence of evi- 
dence they could but give one verdict. 
Accordingly the gentlemen of the jury, 
without retiring, brought in their ver- 
dict ** Not guilty,” and the prisoner was. 
discharged. 

In an official letter of the Honorable 
Board of Directors of the East India. 
Company there is a curious notice 
relating to a duel that had taken place 
between Sir John Macpherson and 
Major James Brown. The directors 
say that they have read and deliber- 
ately considered the circumstances that 
led to this duel, and their remarks on 
the same give such a curious insight. 
into the manners of the time that we 
quote them in full. ‘‘ Resolved unani- 
mously, that the apology required from 
Sir John Macpherson in his station of 
Governor-General of Bengal, and not in 
his private capacity, the apology stat- 
ing that the paragraph which gave the 
offence appeared in the Calcutta Ga- 
zette, by the authority of the govern- 
ment, at the head of which he (Sir 
John Macpherson) was, as Governor- 
General of Bengal. That the calling 
upon any person acting in the char- 
acter of the Governor-General of Ben- 
gal, or Governor of either of the 
Company’s other Presidencies, or as 
Counsellor, or in any other station, in 
respect of an official act, in the way 
Sir John Macpherson has been called 
upon, is highly improper, tends to a 
subversion of due subordination, may 
be highly injurious to the Company’s 
service, and ought not to be suffered.” 
There was hot blood in the veins of 
those who had risen above the rank of 
subalterns, it seems, and with such ex- 
amples before them no wonder that 
youth was fiery and impatient of con- 
trol. We should like to know what the 
future of Major James Brown could 
have been, and how he fared after his 
rash quarrel with the official acts of the 
highest civilian of the presidency, 
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In racing and sport the subaltern of 
the last century took as keen an interest 
as in the present day. ‘There were 
pleasant breakfasts on the race-course 
at Calcutta, when the stewards enter- 
tained their friends after the races were 
over—a clever grouping of tents 
where to the strains of one of the regi- 
mental bands two hundred and fifty 
persons sat down in one company. 
The stewards’ hospitality did not end 
here, for after breakfast the company 
adjourned to another tent, where a 
wooden floor had been prepared, and 
there dancing was kept up till two 
o’clock in the afternoon. On the last 
day of the races, too, there was a ball 
to end up with, when the stately minuet 
and sprightly country dance gave our 
fair country women an occasion of dis- 
playing their grace and charm of dress 
and manner. At one time it is said — 
perhaps it was in the hot weather ! — 
that the ladies are not such keen 
dancers as they used to be, and that 
no one is found to dance through the 
night and prepare for the duties of 
another day by a drive at sunrise round 
the race-course. Small wonder, and 
our countrywomen must have been a 
sprightly race for so much to have been 
expected of them. One New Year’s 
day we hear of an “ elegant dinner,” 
followed by a magnificent ball given by 
the Right Honorable the Governor- 
General. At the latter the “‘ minuet 
walkers were few, but the lively coun- 
try-dance runners were bounding and 
abounding.’? The supper tables ‘ pre- 
sented every requisite to gratify the 
most refined Epicurean.’’ The ladies 
‘soon resumed the pleasures of the 
dance, and knit the rural braid in emu- 
lation of the poet’s sister Graces till 
four in the morning, while some disci- 
ples of the jolly god of wine testified 
their satisfaction in pseans of satisfac- 
tion.”’ 

Not in presence of the ladies, we 
will suppose | Were there any drives 
round the race-course to end up this 
more than usually brilliant entertain- 
ment ? Our chronicle saith not, but 
we can imagine that there may have 
been. 
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Masquerades, theatricals, and _lot- 
teries, were all attractions of the season 
in Calcutta. So entirely was the gam- 
bling of the latter in accordance with 
the spirit of the age, that it was thought 
proper to devote the proceeds of a lot- 
tery to the erection of a church. In 
this, perhaps, our “fancy fairs’? and 
‘sales’ for the same objects are not 
on altogether different lines. 

The subaltern had a variety to choose 
from in his social pleasures, and we 
fear he must have become spoilt for 
roughing life if his lot were cast there 
many seasons in succession. It was 
not all dance and music, though, in 
those good old times. There was 
a reverse to the picture, and there 
were dangers of field and flood to be 
encountered, and experiences of war 
with the wily native that male us even 
now shudder. The ghastly sufferings 
of those who fell into the hands of 
Tippoo Sultan were almost beyond 
belief, and death claimed many be- 
fore they were released. One of the 
survivors, who was a prisoner with 
Colonel Braithwaite in Bangalore, 
tried to beguile his sufferings with 
verse. 

Along the verandah we stalk, 

And think of past pleasure with pain ; 
With arms unfolded we walk, 

And sigh for those pleasures again. 

We feel with regret our decay, 

So meagre, so lank, and so pale ; 
Like ghosts we are ranged in array 

When mustered in Bangalore jail. 


Thus while the best days of our prime 
Walk slowly and wretchedly on, 
We pass the dull hours of our time 
With marbles, cards, dice, and a song. 
Whilst others sit mending their clothes, 
Which long since began for to fail ; 
Amusements which lighten the woes 
Of the captives in Bangalore jail. 


It needed the light spirit of an Irish- 
man, as the rhymes tell us the author 
must have been, thus to celebrate his 
woes. 

There were difficulties encountered 
by the officers in command of native 
regiments, when as yet the former had 
not grasped the subtle windings of the 
invincible barriers of caste, and the 
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newly enlisted Asiatics knew little of 
the stern and unbending discipline of 
English military law. In the autumn 
of 1795 the commander-in-chief laid 
before the governor-general in Council 
a statement of the mutinous conduct of 
the 15th Battalion of Native Infantry. 
It was resolved that the said battalion 
should be “ broken with infamy,” and 
its colors burned. The minutes go on 
to state that in order to prevent mis- 
representation of the reasons of this 
severe punishment, a full explanation 
of the same shall be published in Gen- 
eral Orders. The men of the 15th Bat- 
ialion were Hindus, and therefore had 
the strongest prejudice against under- 
taking a voyage by sea. Troops were 
to be sent to Malacca, and it was offi- 
cially reported that the battalion had 
volunteered for the service. However 
this may have been, when the time 
came for embarkation the men refused 
to obey orders. The 29th Battalion 
was called out to suppress this “ out- 
rageous mutiny,’ but when summoned 
to lay down their arms the mutineers 
fired on the 29th. The commander- 
in-chief acknowledges the _ services 
rendered by the 29th Battalion, and 
compliments the officers on the efficient 
state of their men. Orders are issued 
for the formation of a new battalion, 
and stringent regulations made to pre- 
vent the re-enlistment of any of the 
mutineers of the 15th Battalion. There 
was evidently something to be learnt 
on both sides before European officers 
and native soldiers could pull together. 

acoits were bold, and seem to have 
dared the law with impunity. Many 
were the murders and robberies com- 
mitted by them within the precincts of 
Calcutta itself, while in the mofussil 
(outlying districts) they were the ter- 
ror of honest men. A series of more 
than usually daring robberies at last led 
the inhabitants of Calcutta to petition 
the government to take steps to sup- 
press the nuisance, and to put the po- 
lice on a better footing. 

The old torch-lighting days, or rather 
nights, were over for the garrison of 
Fort William before the end of the 
century, and the governor-general or- 
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ders that links or torches be totally 
prohibited along the streets or on the 
ramparts, and the sentries at the sorties 
are ordered not to suffer them to pass 
into garrison. The march of civiliza- 
tion had reached the point of “ lan- 
thorns with candles lighted in them,” 
and though less picturesque than the 
blazing torches in the dark streets, they 
doubtless lessened the number of con- 
flagrations which so often roused the 
slumbering inhabitants at the dead of 
night. 

As we scan the advertisements of 
this same old-world Gazette from which 
we have been culling, we find some 
that would be unique in any country. 
What a curious society it must have 
been in which the following appeared ! 


‘¢ Whereas, I, John Ghent, being on 
the Race Ground on Monday, the 30th 
of January, 1786, did, without provoca- 
tion, strike Mr. Robert Hay, I in this 
public manner beg pardon of the said 
Mr. Hay for committing the aforesaid 
offence. 

** (Signed) JOHN GHENT.”’ 


Here is a confession of anticipated 
connubial bliss made naively to the 
world at large : — 


** Marriage. — On Wednesday last, 
John Palling, Esq., to Miss Grieveley, 
a young lady possessing every qualifi- 
cation to render the marriage state 
happy.” 


It does not mention the qualifications 
of the bridegroom for the ‘ marriage 
state.”’ Let us hope they were on a 
level with those of the fair bride. 

Sometimes, too, military men were 
confounded with their civilian brethren, 
and, though kindly disposed towards 
all, such a slight was not to be borne. 
Who will not sympathize with the fol- 
lowing ? 


‘* Whereas there are several persons 
of the name of Price whose Christian 
name begins with a large J. —J. Price, 
Esq., doth therefore apply to so many 
that mistakes have frequently hap- 
pened. I beg leave to decline the ap- 
pellation of Esq., and request of those 
who do know me and of those who do 











not know me, but may in future have 
occasion to send notes, letters, or par- 
cels, which they may pretend shall 
come direct to me, that they direct to 
‘¢ Captain Joseph Price, 
‘¢ Clive Street, 
*¢ Calcutta.”’ 


Such a comprehensive guarding against 
danger should have been successful. 
Those who know us, and those who do 
not know us, embrace pretty well all 
sorts and conditions of our fellow-men. 


From Temple Bar. 

VILLAGE AND VILLAGERS IN RUSSIA. 

I HAVE described on a former occa- 
sion the general aspects of the streets 
of St. Petersburg, together with some 
of the types of humanity infesting those 
streets. I now propose to give the 
reader some idea of the look of a Rus- 
sian village and of its inhabitants, with 
a word or two as to the life lived by 
the ordinary mowjik, or rather krest- 
ydnin. Let us drive out from the 
stuccoed grandeur of the metropolis 
towards the increasing squalor of its 
suburbs. The stucco soon gives place 
to wooden structures as we approach 
the boundaries of the town, and long 
before we reach the open country we 
shall have left all such magnificence as 
bricks and mortar far behind. There 
is nothing around us now but wooden 
houses, some tidy and well kept, but 
mostly neglected and ruinous ; chaotic 
gardens increase in numbers, their 
principal feature being, not flowers and 
lawns, but gigantic swings, parallel- 
bars, and “ giant-strides ;” all of which 
seem to grow naturally out of the 
sandy soil of the place, and without 
which, apparently, no garden is com- 


plete. The roads are gradually deteri- 
orating. They were bad enough in the 


centre of the town, they are far worse 
here ; what will they be like when we 
reach the now rapidly nearing environs 
of the city? The open carriage in 
which we are seated, and which is 
drawn by two automatic-looking steeds 
who are certainly fatalists, and take 
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things as they come — whippings, 
swearings, endearments, etc. — with- 
out betraying the slightest interest, 
rumbles along in and out of deep holes 
and ruts, which the coachman does not 
dream of avoiding, at an average pace 
of five miles to the hour. Nothing 
will persuade these horses to accelerate 
their movements ; they know their 
business, and are ready to do it, as per 
agreement; but as for assuming a 
fancy rate of progression for even a 
limited distance, oh, dear no! They 
are acquainted with the Russian prov- 
erb, which teaches them that ‘the 
slower you go, the further you’ll get ! ” 
Therefore, the pace is five miles an 
hour, and at this figure it will remain, 
be the journey two miles or twenty. 
Consequently it is a full hour before we 
reach the limits of the town, and find 
ourselves in full view of the open coun- 
try. And what a dead level it is now 
we have reached it, and how destitute 
of every feature which goes to make 
up the beauty of a landscape. There is 
not a hill or even a rise of twenty feet 
within sight. The belt of pine wood 
which separates suburb from country, 
and through which we have just passed, 
is repeated here and there at intervals, 
in each direction, suggesting the infer- 
ence that the whole area was at some 
no very distant period covered by one 
unbroken forest of pine-trees. Over 
the patches of plain which occupy the 
space between the belts of dark wood, 
fields of growing grass and oats alter- 
nate with vast areas of .moorland, 
picked out with frequent clumps of 
low, bushy cover, suggesting all sorts 
of tempting possibilities to the sports- 
man’s eye. Here and there a village 
may be noticed, generally in the centre 
of the spaces devoted to cultivation, 
and an occasional herd of cows dotted 
over the plain gives a touch of life toa 
scene depressingly devoid of animation 
and interest. 

It is a holiday, some minor saint’s 
day probably ; anyhow, there is ample 
excuse for Ivan Ivanovitch to spend 
the day in the vodka-house. His grass 
may be wasting away for want of cut- 
ting, or the whole herd of village cows 
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may be disporting themselves in his 
oat-field ; but Ivan is not going to incur 
the implacable hostility of a saint, even 
a second-rate one, by doing a stroke of 
work on his anniversary —not if he 
knows it. So his grass may wither and 
the cows may enjoy themselves to the 
top of their bent, but Ivan remains at 
home or in his beloved kabdk. Conse- 
quently there is but little human life to 
animate the scene. Here and therea 
solitary red-shirted peasant may be ob- 
served working single-handed in his 
field; but he is probably an impious 
creature whose crop is sure to fail, or 
that rara avis in rural Russia, a tee- 
totaller. In a word, the prospect is 
dreary to a degree. Some one who is 
an authority on these matters (I fear I 
cannot remember his name, doubtless 
the reader will supply the omission) 
has said that, however uninteresting 
the landscape may appear, all that the 
beholder need do is to raise his eyes to 
the sky above him, which, says this 
writer, is invariably beautiful. This 
may be true; but on this particular 
morning which I am now discussing, 
the sky above us is so blue and so blaz- 
ing that it would be a foolish action to 
turn one’s gaze upon it for relief ; the 
eyes of the mosi ardent would water. 
Let us therefore use those organs for 
the purpose of selecting one from 
among the villages within sight for our 
proposed visit. They are all the same 
apparently. Let us leave the matter to 
our driver, stipulating only that he 
chooses the village which is approached 
by the least murderous road. We are 
soon jogging along over a track which 
cannot surely justify its description as 
given to us by the isvoschick. He 
selected it as the best. We promptly 
conclude that our driver is a person of 
humor, though he does not look it, and 
that this is one of his jokes. If this be 
in reality the best road available, what, 
we wonder, can the others be like? It 
is a mere succession of immense pits, 
formed by the disappearance of several 
of the huge cobbles, of which the road 
was originally made. Some of these 
holes are filled up with rubbish, broken 
crockery, etc., near the village, still 
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green boughs of trees further away ; 
others are left unfilled, and into these 
the carriage wheels plunge, in a man- 
ner which sets us wondering what the 
springs are made of that can stand 
such treatment, and, furiher, whether 
there is a surgeon anywhere within a 
mile or two. We find, afterwards, that 
the springs of our carriage have suc- 
cumbed long since, and are merely tied 
up with cord, and that most carriages 
employed to visit the suburbs or the 
country are in this condition. 

The village is now but half a mile 
away, let us get out and walk. This is 
decidedly better, and here we are, at 
last, close to the village which, as the 
taxation board at its entrance informs 
us, is called Drevno, and contains 
** forty-seven souls.”?” My friend, who 
understands these matters, explains 
that the ‘“‘souls” are the male inhab- 
itants, those among whom the land-tax 
imposed upon the village is divided, 
and who are the proprietors of the 
communal land around the village in 
shares proportioned to the working- 
power of their families. Each *‘ soul” 
pays for the share of land allotted to 
him. Where the land is good and 
repays its owner for cultivation, the 
peasant will, at the periodical re-distri- 
bution, gladly accept all that the village 
council, or Mir, can be persuaded to 
apportion to him. If the land is bad, 
the reverse is the case, each peasant 
finding a hundred excuses for taking 
over the smallest possible proportion of 
the communal acres. The peasant 
with five stalwart sons is sure to make 
a good thing of his land, while the 
moujik whose children are all daugh- 
ters, and who is obliged to farm his 
tiny corner of land single-handed, is 
marked out for semi-starvation and 
hardship, unless, fortunately for him, 
the allotments are regulated by his fel- 
low-villagers with a wise breadth of 
view as regards the special merits and 
needs of each case ; thus, though the 
widow with one small son and half-a- 
dozen grown-up girls —a sum total of 
one soul among eight— would be en- 
titled by the strict letter of the law (or 
rather tradition, for the Mir is governed 











by no written law, but only by the tra- 
ditions of centuries) to but one portion 
of land, she will no more expect to be 
allotted the strictly accurate share due 
to her son than will the mother of a 
large family of small male children ex- 
pect, or desire, to have apportioned to 
her a large tract of land which she and 
her babies may be entitled to, but could 
not possibly cultivate. It may be in- 
ferred from the above facts that the 
periodical meetings of the Mir for the 
re-distribution of communal lands are 
functions marked by considerable ani- 
mation and occasionally some warmth 
of argument. 

The fields alongside of which we 
pass, as we proceed towards the vil- 
lage, are all divided into long strips, 
each strip being the property of one 
moujik. The consequence of this ar- 
rangement is that occasionally a large 
hayfield may be seen with one strip 
in the centre devoted to oats, or vice 
versa; another field may be divided 
into plots of all sorts of grain or pota- 
toes ; while a third may present an un- 
broken expanse of waving oats. Asa 
rule each peasant owns several strips 
of land, situated in different parts of 
the commune ; thus, not only the quan- 
tity but also the quality of the land is 
considered in the equitable distribution 
of the common property which the 
moujiks effect for themselves and each 
other. 

But here we are at the village itself 
and in the midst of the village street. 
The cows are coming up the centre of 
it, a wide phalanx with straggling 
wings ; there is no room for us. The 
cows evidently consider us de trop, for 
they march along without regard to the 
fact that we too need a modicum of 
space. We are obliged to take refuge 
within a yard whose gate is oppor- 
tunely open, an action on our part furi- 
ously resented by first one dog and 
then a whole pack of dogs, which ap- 
proach with every intention, appar- 
ently, of tearing us limb from limb. I 
soon learn, however, that one need but 
bend to pick up a stone, and before 
one’s back has straightened itself there 
is not a village dog in sight. Now the 
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cows have passed out of the street on 
their way to the communal pasturage, 
sO we can resume our tour of inspec- 
tion. Along both sides of the one 
street which runs through the village 
stand the peasants’ huts. These are 
nearly all alike, only in different stages 
of decay. There is hardly one which 
does not present some sign of incipient 
ruin, neither are there any two huts 
facing the same way. Some offer a 
full front to the street, others turn 
their backs upon the world, some push 
forward an angle, as though shy of 
being seen at full face ; the general 
impression given by the haphazard 
array of ruinous habitations being, that 
they had been brought to the locality 
en masse, and set down ‘ anyhow,’’ pro 
tem., and that they had not possessed 
the energy to set themselves straight, 
but had preferred to remain as origi- 
nally placed. Each hut possesses a 
yard which is knee-deep in mud and 
filth, and in which may be obtained a 
glimpse of an open shed, wherein are 
stored sledges, ploughs, manure-carts, 
and agriculiural implements, all of 
which property appears to be, like the 
houses themselves, in the last stage of 
decay. 

The cottages consist of onc room and 
a garret, some few possessing a second 
room, which appears to be given over 
to poultry and dogs, together with odds 
and ends such as snowshoes, firewood, 
and empty bottles. There is scarcely 
a hut which can boast of an entire win- 
dow ; at least one of the small panes 
of glass is invariably absent, the vac- 
uum being filled up with part of an old 
cotton dress, which is bunched into it 
in the best way that the lady of the 
house can get it to stick, without regard 
to appearances. Somewhere about the 
outer wall of each house will be found 
a rough picture designed to represent 
either a ladder or bucket, or a coil of 
rope. This mysterious sign is intended 
to indicate what part the proprietor is 
bound to play in case of fire in the vil- 
lage, and what article he is expected to 
supply towards the work of extinguish- 
ing the flames. 

It is not a pleasant experience to 
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enter Ivan Ivanovitch’s home, for if 
there is one thing in the world that 
Ivan cordially dislikes and banishes, it 
is fresh air within the house. He loves 
to have his room reeking with heat and 
frowsiness. He will not open his win- 
dow if he can help it, however warm 
the weather. It is a special dispen- 
sation of Providence, or a_ beautiful 
provision of nature, that Ivan is occa- 
sionally —nay, frequently, drunk and 
breaks one of his windows. Were this 
not so he and his family would un- 
doubtedly be asphyxiated. Though the 
room we now enter has two panes 
broken, the atmosphere is hardly sup- 
portable. The room is of good size, 
but a large portion of it is occupied by a 
huge stove of plastered brick. When 
the weather is cold this stove is hot 
day and night, and Ivan and his family 
sleep on the top of it, where there is 
accommodation for half-a-dozen, at a 
pinch. Round the walls runs a narrow 
bench, and in one corner is a table. 
At this table sits the lady of the house 
taking her dinner, which consists of a 
slice of black bread with plenty of salt. 
The children prefer to eat their share 
outside, in the road. As for Ivan him- 
self, he is feasting upon a salt herring 
at the kabak ; salt herrings are thirsty 
fare and require the assistance of co- 
pious libations of vodka, therefore the 
kabak is a handier place in which to 
eat it than his own apartment. Be- 
sides, Gavril Nicolaievitch. is obliging 
with a tune on the garmonka, and no 
Russian will stir from the spot where a 
garmonka is playing. 

Mrs. Ivan greets us with a bow and a 
smile, showing a set of splendid teeth 
as she does so. She is a pretty woman, 
but somewhat worn and tired-looking ; 
her life is not an easy one, for besides 
her domestic duties and the care of her 
children, she takes her share of work 
in the fields, and, since her husband is 
a bit of a drunkard, occasionally does 
his share as well as her own. ‘Hlyeb 
da soil!” (** Bread and salt!) is our 
greeting to this lady ; it is the Russian 
equivalent for ‘* Good appetite to you ! ” 
She replies, ‘‘ Meelostye prosem !” (** We 
beg your charity ! ”’) which implies that 
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the victuals are not ‘up to much,’’ but 
that, such as they are, you are welcome 
to a share. Madam informs us that, 
this being the anniversary of Saint- 
somebody, Ivan is not at work, but, as 
usual, at the kabak. 

‘Tow came you to marry such a 
man as your husband?” asks my 
companion, with a bluntness which 
surprises and shocks me. Avdotia 
Egorevna is not in the least discon- 
certed, however, by this very plain 
question. ‘Oh,’ she says, “I didn’t 
choose him, of course ; my parents did 
that for me. I hated him at first, but 
now I’m rather fond of the poor old 
vodka botile.”’ 

What divine particle, I wondered, 
had this good woman discovered in her 
drunken, swearing, bullying partner to 
cause her to change her opinion of 
him! Truly the ways of woman are 
mysterious. Avdotia, as she finishes 
her short speech, actually has a tear in 
her eye. I determine on the spot that 
Avdotia is a ‘* good sort,’ and present 
her with a rouble —a mark of admira- 
tion which she immensely appreciates, 
dashing away the tear with the back of 
her hand and beaming all over, as she 
expresses her hope that ‘ God will give 
me health.” 

There are her children outside —-a 
little boy with grimy face, and nothing 
but a short print shirt to clothe his 
small brown person, and two tiny girls, 
in print dresses down to their toes ; all 
three munching large lumps of black 
bread, and playing at some game which 
appears to resemble ‘‘ knuckle-bones.” 
Avdotia informs us, in reply to our 
question as to whether the share of 
land apportioned to her husband is 
sufficient to support the family, that 
they manage to live, one way and an- 
other, thanks to the town being so 
close ; were it otherwise, she does not 
think that the Jand would keep them. 
‘“‘ Life is very hard, Barin,’”’ she says. 
‘* We have a horse and two cows (glory 
to God !), but they must be fed through 
the winter, and that takes all our hay 
and oats, for the soil is not good here. 
Then we have a little rye for our own 
bread, but not enough. There is the 











milk (glory to thee, Lord!), but it 
fetches a very low price, though it is 
good milk. See, Barin, meelostye pro- 
sem try a little’? (we did so, and found 
it excellent) ; ‘‘and Ivan gets jobs with 
the horse, carting sand to town, and 
driving Barins down to the country 
houses beyond here ; but the kabak is 
the fly which sucks our blood ; if there 
were no kabak we might be rich.” 
Poor Avdotia, she speaks for many 
millions of poor women throughout the 
ezar’s dominions ; it is always the same 
tale : ** but for the kabék we might be 
happy !”’ 

But where are the ‘ souls” all this 
time ? for Avdotia is not, of course, a 
soul ; being a woman she has no claim 
to that distinction. I fear we shall 
find most of the souls in the village 
drinking-shop towards which we now 
bend our steps. There is one house in 
the centre of the village which boasts 
of two stories and looks more imposing, 
though not less dirty and ruinous, than 
its neighbors ; this is the kabaék. A 
greasy and begrimed swing-door opens 
into the midst of the pandemonium. 
Here are the souls in all their glory ! 
Here we see the curse of Russia im- 
personified. Half-a-dozen moujiks are 
lying about the floor quite drunk; a 
dozen others are in varying stages of 
intoxication; a few are still fairly 
sober, and two or three are drinking 


tea. ‘Among these last is Stepan 
Abramitch, the proprietor. This man 
is observable among the crowd of 
moujiks because, unlike them, he 


wears his shirt European fashion, not 
outside his trousers as do the moujiks. 
If the Russian proverb is true then 
Stepan is not to be trusted, for the say- 
ing runs that a Russian remains honest 
so long as he wears his shirt outside his 
trousers ; as soon as he hides away 
his shirt-tails, away go the qualities of 
truthfulness and honesty. with them. 
Stepan looks sleek and well fed, as, no 
doubt, he is, for he fattens upon the 
substance of the community. All the 
money earned in Drevno goes one way, 
and that is into the coffers of Stepan 
Abramitch. He does not like the look 


of us; are we spies, secret police, or, 
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least probable of all, customers? We 
order some tea, however, as an excuse 
for our descent upon his premises, and 
endeavor to tolerate the awful atmo- 
sphere of the place while we look 
around. 

Some of the moujiks are remarkably 
good-looking fellows, in spite of the 
somewhat tipsy expression most of 
them are wearing at this moment ; they 
have good eyes, and thoughtful, sun- 
burned faces, not a few boasting of 
fine long beards. Many of them wear 
nothing but a cotton shirt, a pair of 
loose cotton trousers, and the usual 
long boots, into which the trousers are 
tucked. The shirt is belted at the 
waist, and worn, as already mentioned, 
outside the nether garments. Some 
were playing at cards, quarrelling good- 
naturedly and tipsily over each deal. 
One almost sober ‘soul’? was intent 
upon his garmonka, or square concer- 
tina, from which he produced really 
wonderful results so far as the melody 
was concerned; as to the bass, the 
garmonka being limited to two chords, 
his imagination was necessarily ham- 
pered. The tea served to us was weak 
but of excellent quality, slices of lemon 
taking the place of milk or cream. 
Small lumps of sugar were handed to 
us, and these we were expected to use 
a& la Russe, that is, not to drop them 
into the cup or tumbler, but to nibble 
them before each sip of tea. Stepan 
came over to us and entered into con- 
versation. He explained that he was 
the ‘* universal provider’ of the place, 
and that in the room corresponding to 
this one on the other side of the house 
he traded in calico prints, shirts, boots, 
black bread, gaudy handkerchiefs, can- 
dles, sweets, salted herrings, and ikons. 
This, he explained, comprised about all 
that the Russian peasant ever pur- 
chased. With his usual bluntness my 
companion inquired whether Stepan’s 





‘conscience never gave him a Dad quar- 


ter of an hour over the part he played 
in the ruin of these poor tipsy 
“‘souls’?? But Stepdn’s conscience 
was altogether void of offence. If he 
did not run the kabak, he explained, 
some one else undoubtedly would. 
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The moujiks would not tolerate the 
absence of their beloved haunt for a 
single week, and besides that, it would 
never suit the government if the 
kabaks — their principal ‘source of rev- 
enue — were to give up business. Be- 
sides all this again, said Stepan, ‘¢ I am 
very good to them; there is hardly a 
man or woman in the village who does 
nol owe me money, but I never press 
them, as another might, and get hold 
of their land.”” Poor Drevyno, poor 
Russia! it is even as Stepan said. To 
explain the situation in a few words: 
if the moujik drinks, he supports the 
State, but ruins himself ; if he remains 
sober, he can support himself, but he 
ruins the State. 

Out into the road again, and not too 
soon, for the atmosphere is beginning 
to tell upon us. The village dogs 
again-consider it incumbent upon them 
to charge open-mouthed upon us, and 
once again the simple threat of a peb- 
ble is sufficient to put them to igno- 
minious flight. A half-drunken moujik 
has accompanied us from the kabak, 
and is determined to act as our guide. 
This turns out to be Avdotia’s husband, 
Ivan. He takes us to the village bath- 
house, a tumble-down, smoke-black- 
ened hut, dark as pitch within and 
dirty beyond the wildest flights of 


fancy. On Saturdays this is a busy 
spot. The stove is alight then, and the 


“*souls’’ take their turn at the steam- 
bath ; no water is used, except for the 
purpose of generating steam. Ivan 
explains that the ‘ patient’ lies upon 
one of the shelves running round the 
room, which is full of scalding steam, 
and that a companion then flogs the air 
within an eighth of an inch of his body, 
driving the steam well into the pores 
of his skin. Ivan declares that this is 
better than washing ; but after a care- 
ful scrutiny of our friend’s face and 
neck we decide that unless Ivan has 
missed his turn at the steam-bath fora 
year or so, water must, on the whole, 
do the thing more thoroughly. The 
moujik rarely washes during the week, 
though each hut has a kind of small 
teapot hung at the porch ; this contains 
a drop or two of water which Ivan can, 
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if he chooses, tilt out into one hand and 
pass over his face ; but, as a rule, Ivan 
does not choose. 

That house thére belongs to the 
starost, or elected elder of the village 
community or Mir. His duties are to 
preside over the meetings of that body. 
He is elected for a term of two or three 
years, and is the responsible agent to 
government for the payment of the 
taxes due by the community. The 
position involves considerable respon- 
sibility and no little trouble, while the 
stipend attached is but a few roubles 
and a medal ; so that the title of starost 
is not, as a rule, competed for with any 
conspicuous degree of keenness; in 
many villages the honor is carefully 
avoided and only accepted under com- 
pulsion. 

‘¢ The house on the right,” says Ivan, 
with some pride, ‘‘ belongs to my 
brother, who is the richest man in the 
village. He has five grown-up sons, 
and therefore a large amount of land, 
four good horses, and six cows; he 
lives well.”’ 

*¢ Does he drink ?”’ we inquire. 

“Of course he does,’’ says Ivan, 
‘*hard, on holidays ; but he is a good 
worker; and with five sons one can 
spare two or three to work in town. 
Three of his are laborers, and most of 
their wages come home. As for the 
land, my brother and his two sons and 
their wives can easily cultivate it. Ah, 
Barin, it’s a great thing for us mou- 
jiks to have grown-up sons!” Ivan’s 
remarks were true enough. The large 
family in a Russian village is a co-oper- 
ative concern and pays well. 

The rich man’s house was no better 
than its neighbors. It presented the 
same appearance of decay and age ; 
there was no indication of the pros- 
perity of its owner beyond the fact that 
there appeared to be more accommo- 
dation in the yard for live stock. 

“Is your rich brother at work to- 
day ?”’ we asked. 

Ivan made a tipsily comical gesture 
of horror; he spat upon the ground 
with unnecessary vehemence and then 
crossed himself. 

“The Barin is pleased to joke,’ he 














said ; *‘ it is a holiday ; my brother and 
his sons are not sinners, they do not 
work on a holiday ; they are all at the 
kabak, as they should be ! ”’ 

*¢ Drunk ?” I ventured. 


“Drunk, Barin, certainly!’ said 
Ivan. ‘Why, what would you 
have ?” 


Not being prepared with an answer 
to this rather unexpected inquiry, we 
allow the subject to drop, dismissing 
the loquacious but tottering Ivan with 
a small present of twenty copecks “ for 
tea.””, Ido not fancy any part of this 
sum of money was spent upon that 
innocent decoction, however, for appar- 
ently Ivan had convinced himself that 
the particular saint whose anniversary 
he was so worthily celebrating would 
be immensely offended if his devotees 
in Drevno should retire to bed even 
partially sober. 

All this proved very depressing. 
Had we stumbled upon the true secret 
of the poverty of rural Russia? Sup- 
posing that the kabaék could be elim- 
inated, we reflected, could the Russian 
peasant proprietor live happily and sup- 
port his wife and family in decency and 
comfort upon the produce and profits 
of his plot of communal land? I 
believe the answer to this would be, 
that famines and “the act of God”’ 
being absent, undoubtedly he could. 
Occupied with the consideration of this 
problem, we retraced our steps through 
the deep mud towards the carriage. 
As we passed the kabak sounds of rev- 
elry assailed our ears ; we thought we 
recognized Ivan’s voice, who, appar- 
ently, had already laid out his tea- 
money, but not upon any infusion of 
that herb. 

A body of young girls met us as we 
went; they were all arrayed in their 
gala frocks of bright prints, and each 
wore a gaudy handkerchief round her 
head. They were singing some rustic 
song in three parts, the highest soaring 
to heights undreamed of in this coun- 
try. The quality of the voice was little 
better than a scream, but the actual 
notes reached were far beyond any- 
thing attempted by educated singers. 
The girls were clean and not bad- 
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looking ; they appeared to be perfectly 
happy in their holiday occupation of 
parading the village street singing. 
Fortunately the drink demon does not 
possess the unmarried women of the 
villages ; they never touch vodka. The 
matrons occasionally drink, but, in com- 
parison with their lords, they are rarely 
to be seen intoxicated. 

With the screaming song of the girls 
in our ears we leave behind us the 
village of Drevno and wade towards 
our carriage. We find the driver fast 
asleep upon the cushions inside, and 
awake him with difficulty ; from his 
appearance when awake we conclude 
that he, too, has found the means of 
doing honor to the saint of the day —is 
it St. Bacchus ?—and we receive full 
confirmation of our opinion on the way 
home. It appears that our Jehu had 
not introduced us to all, or nearly all, 
the holes and ruts on the way out; we 
plunged into numbers of new ones — 
all very fine and large—before we 
reached home; and my companion 
seriously assured me that had the drive 
been much longer he would certainly 
have arrived in several pieces. 

In conclusion I will observe that 
since the day which I devoted to a visit 
of inspection to the village of Drevno, 
I have seen Ivan Ivanovitch —the 
Russian moujik—under more favor- 
able auspices. Every day of the year 
is not a holiday, though most are. 
Ivan sometimes works, and works 
hard, but he will avoid labor whenever 
he can get out of it. During the fam- 
ine of last year a landed proprietor, 
whose intelligent benevolence did him 
the greatest credit, organized works 
upon his own estate sufficient to pro- 
vide work—and hence food—for the 
moujiks of several villages in the 
neighborhood. After a week’s satis- 
factory work, a day arrived when no 
single moujik appeared to proceed with 
the lucrative job offered to him. After 
a while, however, a spokesman arrived 
upon the scene, who explained that his 
companions had been informed that 
‘Government was going to feed the 
peasants, and therefore it was unnec- 
essary to take the useless trouble 
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of working for bread. If the Barin 
wished to have his work done he must 
get other men.”’ 

This is poor Ivan Ivanovitch all over. 
Easily satisfied, indolent, self-indul- 
gent, weak, he does not care to rise in 
the world. So long as he can exist and 
allow his wife and children to exist, 
and so long as he can obtain, for cash 
or credit, vodka enough to keep him 
going, he is content. He has no idea 
of any higher civilization, or of any 
sort of home-comfort. For the rest, he 
loves his “little father’? the czar; 
fears God in a superstitious sort of 
way, and the Lieshui (wood spirits) 
and other supernatural creations of his 
national folk-lore in a very real way ; 
observes the church festivals with bib- 
ulous piety ; attends church at Easter ; 
tolerates his wife and children, and 
knows absolutely nothing of the affairs 
either of this world or of the next. 
But education is making great strides, 
and the younger generation is growing 
up with advantages to which its fore- 
fathers were strangers. Light is steal- 
ing, gradually, over the land. Would 
that it might chase away the drink de- 
mon! With the vodka evil reduced to 
moderate dimensions, there would be a 
chance even for rural Russia. 

FrreD WHISHAW. 


From The New Review. 

FURTHER GLEANINGS FROM THE PAPYRI. 

THERE is no department of antiqua- 
rian study which has been so flourish- 
ing and so fruitful of recent years as 
that of the papyrus literature found in 
Egypt. In the first place, the mate- 
rials available have increased enor- 
mously, owing partly to the occupation 
of the country by a civilized power, 
and the consequent diffusion among 
the natives of the knowledge that frag- 
ments of papyrus may be exceedingly 
valuable ; owing, however, still more 
to the genius of individual explorers, 
among whom Mr. Petrie now takes the 
first place, who have either found or 
bought many precious documents which 
had else been lost. The two districts 
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of Egypt formerly least known and 
least visited—the Fayyim and the 
Delia—have sprung into capital im- 
portance as mines of archeology, and 
we may prophesy with confidence that 
what has been found is but a tithe of 
what will yet be brought to light. 

The two European centres which 
have pre-eminently deserved the grati- 
tude of the learned for publishing 
promptly their newly acquired treasures 
are Vienna and London. The débris 
of a great library at Medinet, the cap- 
ital of the Fayyim, which were bought 
by the Archduke Rainer, are now 
being published by a committee of sa- 
vants in a special periodical, and ex- 
ceed both in variety and in quantity 
anything yet discovered of the kind. 
Seven or eight centuries, and seven 
or eight languages, are represented in 
these fragments. But in quality they 
are disappointing. The fragments of 
classical authors are many in number, 
but not important as regards new au- 
thors or readings. The scrap from an 
ancient Gospel, with verses concerning 
the Lord’s Supper, is indeed profoundly 
interesting, but there is not enough 
of it to allow open minds to decide 
whether it is anterior to those of St. 
Matthew and St. Mark, or merely a 
compendium drawn from them. For 
while it closely resembles both, it is 
identical with neither. The question 
is accordingly usually decided by the 
standpoint of each critic. If he be 
heterodox, he declares the fragment to 
be from a proto-Gospel, which our 
Evangelists copied ; if he be orthodox, 
he tells us it is a very early compen- 
dium from our four Gospels, made, 
perhaps, in the third century. Of the 
classical sort, a passage from the lost 
‘* Hecale”? of Callimachus, which was 
an epic idyll of the kind that Tennyson 
has made so-familiar, is the most inter- 
esting hitherto published. And _ this 
has been edited, with a facsimile, by 
Professor Gomperz, of Vienna, the 
foremost scholar in Europe in the mat- 
ter of papyrus fragments. But the 
passage is disappointing. It is in no 
way remarkable, save that it points to 
a detailed treatment which we should 














hardly have thought possible in a short 
epic. In fact, it required no small acu- 
men and insight to recognize its source 
and determine its author. 

Before we turn back to England, it 
may be well to cast a glance at the con- 
tributions to this field of scholarship 
made by Paris and Berlin. Both have 
acquired a considerable quantity of 
papyri during recent years, but there 
is no official pronouncement as to the 
amount, and only isolated specimens of 
their quality. We may be quite certain 
that with such specialists as M. Weil 
and M. Eugéne Revillot at hand in 
Paris, nothing of capital importance 
can lie concealed. The latter has un- 
der his hand a periodical in which he 
gives us at intervals the results of his 
researches. But they are usually in 
Demotic literature, from which he has 
drawn invaluable aid in deciphering 
and explaining the difficult private ac- 
counts in Greek which form so large a 
portion of every collection of papyri. 
A long and important passage from one 
of the lost speeches of Hypereides, 
who seems destined to be recovered 
piecemeal from the tombs or sands of 
Egypt, is the only considerable classical 
acquisition he has made for us. 

The Berlin collection, which is also 
under the eyes of several great special- 
ists, has never yet been described as a 
whole. Many short texts, especially 
those concerned with accounts and with 
local administration, have been pub- 
lished and explained by Professor U. 
Wilcken, who has devoted his great 
talents to this branch of Greek philol- 
ogy ; and he now promises us a corpus 
of all extant Greek papyri, a task so 
vast, and so constantly increasing, that 
it seems beyond the reach of any single 
man. The Berlin authorities should 
rather take heart at the example of the 
British Museum, and devote their en- 
ergies to a complete publication of their 
own papyri, with adequate facsimiles. 

Of such publications we have ‘several 
notable examples in the last genera- 
tion. A. Peyron, in volumes never 
since surpassed for acuteness and sound 
learning, gave us the small but excel- 


g 
lent collection at Turin. Leemans 
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produced in a very similar way the col- 
lection of Leyden; and in the * No- 
tices et Extraits’’ brought out forty 
years ago by Brunet de Presle from 
Letronne’s papers we have a fine store- 
house of these texts. All of them are 
given in facsimile, the last even in col- 
ors, so as to help further decipherment 
of the passages illegible to the editors. 
But these meritorious works were 
brought out before the days when pho- 
tography began to lend its invaluabie 
aid to the accurate reproduction of 
originals. The imitation by hand in 
copper-plates, however carefully done, 
must want the freedom of the original 
handwriting, and cannot possibly give 
us all the microscopic points which lead 
to the decipherment of a half-obliter- 
ated scrawl. Hence we find M. Revil- 
lot, in his recent admirable editions of 
the French papyri (in his Revue), al- 
ways appealing for his new readings to 
the originals which are inadequately 
rendered in the plates of the ‘* Notices 
et Extraits.”” Nowadays no scholar 
feels perfectly satisfied with any tran- 
scription unless he has seen a copy 
taken by the faithful sun, which has no 
theories to support. 

From henceforth nobody will attempt 
any other sort of reproduction from 
these faint and worn fragments, for 
the sake of the scholars who cannot 
study the originals. Such are all the 
most recent publications of the kind — 
Gomperz’s fragment of the ‘* Hecale,”’ 
Wilcken’s ‘* Tafeln,’”’? or specimens of 
early handwritings, and the magnificent 
volumes of the Palseographical Society. 
The authorities of the British Museum, 
with that energy and liberality which 
have made it the noblest and best in 
Europe, have decided to reproduce 
with solar accuracy the manuscripts 
long since published with facsimiles in 
copper-plate by the then chief librarian, 
J. Forshall, in its day an excellent and 
scholarly production. 

When we come to the quality of the 
reproduction, we find a signal superior- 
ity in the volume of the British Mu- 
seum. For there are photographs and 


photographs ; there are processes and 
processes, 


The cheaper and more or- 
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dinary are quite unable to reproduce 
for us the yellow, wrinkled surface of 
these papyri. There are cheap proc- 
esses —collotype, or whatever they are 
called —which only produce blurred 
black surfaces, upon which very little 
can be deciphered. Such are, for ex- 
ample, the reproduction of the strange 
Etruscan book found by Krall at 
Agram, and that of the ‘ Hecale” 
fragment (written on wood), to which 
the editor has been obliged to append 
a colored cut done with the hand. Pro- 
fessor Wilcken’s plates are somewhat 
better, but still far from satisfactory.? 
Nowhere is the superiority of England 
plainer than in the quality of the plates 
now produced by the British Museum. 
They are the result of many trials by 
the Autotype Company with colored 
lenses, with electric lamps, of much 
consultation with Mr. Maunde Thomp- 
son, the well-known  paleographer, 
whose services in the Museum are ac- 
knowledged by all Europe. The result 
in this great volume, as. well as in the 
** Petrie Papyri,”’ of which the second 
volume is just being published by the 
Royal Irish Academy, is really all that 
can be desired. In the great majority 
of these cases these autotypes are quite 
as good as the originals ; in a few they 
are even better, bringing out points 
more clearly than the original ; in some, 
of course, especially with very wrinkled 
surfaces, they cannot but be inferior. 
The only objection to this truly bril- 
liant and artistic work is its great 
expense. The large plates in the folio 
of the Museum may have cost £20 
apiece ; for the quarto plates in the 
‘‘Petrie Papyri”’ cost £12. This is the 
reason why none but wealthy editors 
can indulge in the luxury, and in the 
case of the Petrie collection the learned 
are already regretting that more of its 
curious and unique documents have not 
been reproduced. If this collection 
passes, as is not improbable, into the 
hands of the Museum, we may hope 
that in a new volume it will complete 


1 The only thoroughly satisfactory foreign repro- 
duction is that of the “Codex Marchalianus,” an 
Egyptian sixth-century copy of the Gospels, pub- 
lished two years ago at Rome. 
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the work of the Irish Academy, and 
give the whole of the Petrie treasures 
in plates to the public. 

But it is high time to turn from this 
external history of the publication of 
papyri to the contents of the new vol- 
ume. In doing so it will be well to 
notice the various analogies in the 
parallel publication of Vol. II. of the 
“Petrie Papyri,’? brought out this 
month by the Royal Irish Academy. 

Everybody knows that during the 
last three years the British Museum 
has been astonishing the world with 
new classical texts, notably the ‘‘ Con- 
stitution of Athens,’’ by Aristotle, and 
the ** Mimiamboi ”’ (character sketches) 
of Herondas—they might be called 
idylls, were the treatment not so 
homely and coarse. Both these new 
texts, not to speak of a volume of 
pages from the Lliad and from Demos- 
thenes, have been given to the world 
in complete autotype facsimile, and 
have excited a perfect deluge of critical 
literature. The new quarto, with its 
atlas of plates, is of a very different 
kind. It contains no purely literary or 
classical texts. It contains not even 
much newly discovered matter. But it 
professes to reproduce more accurately 
the fragments already printed by For- 
shall, with so many improvements as to 
supersede the older book. A consider- 
able part of these texts is from a treas- 
ure which was divided among the 
finders, and sold to divers hands, from 
whence portions have come to Leyden, 
Rome, Turin, Paris, as well as London. 
Thus legal documents, consisting of 
complaints, replies, minutes, receipts, 
can be explained by comparison of the 
collections in various museums. 

Such is the case with the long series 
of documents concerning the claims of 
the twin female acolytes, Thaes and 
Thaous, who were appointed to offer 
daily services at the Serapeum of 
Memphis, with a monthly allowance of 
bread and oil. This salary had fallen 
into arrears, and the Twins, who assert 
that they are starving, besiege the 
authorities with petitions. Their case, 
however, was conducted for them by a 
certain Ptolemy, son of Glaucias, a 
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Macedonian, who had retired into the 
temple for ten years as a recluse under 
vows which prevented his leaving its 
precincts. This Ptolemy was evidently 
a ready writer, and we have from his 
hand many personal complaints, as well 
as those in behalf of the Twins. So 
far as the issue is known to us, the 
Twins recovered their arrears of oil and 
bread in the end. But the pursuit of 
each required a long series of papers, 
including first on their part an applica- 
tion to the governor of Memphis, and 
when that failed an appeal to the king, 
who happened to pay an official visit 
to Memphis during the dispute. But 
these appeals have to pass through the 
hands of so many officials, even after 
the king had ordered the payment, that 
we are quite bewildered by the crowd 
of bureaus and clerks, and come to 
wonder how any business of the kind 
was ever completed. Every device of 
our War Office clerks seems fully an- 
ticipated. The Egyptian officials had 
learned perfectly how to ignore, to 
postpone, to resent as impertinence, to 
shunt responsibility on another depart- 
ment. Red tape was already rampant. 
All this went on in the days of the 
Seventh Ptolemy, about 160 B.c. But 
even then it was not new, for the 
** Petrie Papyri,’? which date from the 
Second and Third Ptolemies — many of 
them a full century earlier — show the 
same exuberance of officialdom. It is 
likely that the natural consequences, 
oppression and corruption, were also 
prevalent. The acharnement of the 
Twins in their complaints is clearly 
owing to the conviction, openly ex- 
pressed (Pap. XXXYV.), that while the 
crown had honestly paid the salary, the 
head officials of the temple had embez- 
zled it, and so, when two years’ arrears 
were paid to them, the third year was 
withheld and required a new series of 
applications. The arrear of bread. re- 
quires also a separate set of applica- 
tions, ete., from that of oil.1 The 
** Petrie Papyri’’ show that in addition 


1 The oil is of two kinds, kiki (castor oil) for 
burning, and sesemine, for we know that olive oil 
was only produced by the Greek colony in the 
Fayyim, 
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to this oppression of delay—a real 
weapon of torture in the hands of a 
bureaucracy — there was also imprison- 
ment pending trial, or without trial, for 
we find there several petitions from 
prisoners to high officials to get them 
released, and save them from “ rotting 
in gaol.”? This had been specially for- 
bidden by the old Egyptian law, which 
was now overridden by the new dy- 
nasty with Grco-Macedonian tradi- 
tions. 

We have been drifting naturally into 
the inferences concerning life and 
manners to be drawn from these tedi- 
ous minutes and claims about a petty 
affair—if, indeed, any affair can be 
called petty which can be raked up and 
discussed after more than two thou- 
sand years. For such antiquity, espe- 
cially when we possess the original 
documents, lends interest to every triv- 
iality of human affairs. It seems that 
when an Egyptian mother had twins, 
she gave them names not more easy to 
distinguish than the children them- 
selves ; the various spellings of Thaous 
and Thaes are such that if we met 
either by itself we should with diffi- 
culty say which of them was meant. 
These girls were members of the crowd 
of priests and acolytes who were at- 
tached to the great group of temples 
of which the Serapeum was but one. 
From the high priest to the hanger-on 
there was a descending hierarchy of 
the same complication which we find 
in the public offices. But in addition 
to these salary-bearing officials, we 
have revealed to us a fact which we 
never could have guessed — the exist- 
ence of monastic ideas, of the presence 
of voluntary recluses who escaped from 
the world to the protection and peace 
of the temple. Ptolemy does not tell 
us what his duties were. They cer- 
tainly allowed him time to take interest 
in worldly affairs. He not only con- 
ducts this complicated case for the 
Twins, whose interest he espoused from 
pure benevolence (or officiousness ?), 
for they were no relations of his, but 
he also manages his property through a 
younger brother, for whom he begs a 
commission in the army. But his se- 
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clusion within the temple precincts was 
evidently imperative. We are not told 
of the causes which induced him to 
adopt this life, but there is extant in 
the collection another document, which 
shows that a man would suddenly de- 
sert his home and family and take ref- 
uge in the Serapeum without letting 
them know of his intentions or even of 
his whereabouts, till perhaps his con- 
science smote him. In the face of 
such a document we imagine ourselves 
in the Middle Ages. Here is the text 
(Pap. XLII.) : — 

*¢ Tsias to her brother Hephestion. — 
If you are in good health and in other 
respects satisfied, you are as I con- 
stantly pray the gods that you should 
be. I too am well, and the child, and 
all the household, all constantly think- 
ing of you. When I received your let- 
ter by the hands of Horos announcing 
that you were in retreat at. the Sera- 
peum at Memphis, I forthwith thanked 
the gods that you were safe and well, 
but I am vexed that you did not come 
home with all the rest who were ar- 
rested there [the place and occasion of 
this arrest or detainment is assumed as 
familiar], because that all through such 
a crisis, having managed for myself 
and for your child, and being in great 
straits owing to the high price of food, 
and expecting some relief when you 
returned, I find that you never thought 
of coming home or considering our dif- 
ficulties. And yet even while you were 
here we were in great need, not to say 
after the additional lapse of time, and 
the bad times, and your having sent us 
nothing. And now that Horos, who 
brought your letter, also told us that 
you had been completely released from 
your vows, I am quite annoyed. But 
since your mother happens to be in 
very bad health you will do well, on 
her account as well as ours, to come 
home to this city, if not absolutely pre- 
vented. Farewell, and take care of 
your health.’”” The date appended cor- 
responds to 172 B.C. 

How many similar letters must dis- 
tracted wives and sisters have written 
to men who fled from the world and 
the terrible prospect of eternal tor- 
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ments, to the deserts and the forests, 
to save their souls by anchorite asceti- 
cism! There is a companion letter 
from this man’s brother preserved in 
the Vatican, which speaks still more 
strongly concerning his neglect of 
duty ; but [ will not dwell upon a 
single case longer. 

It is to be remarked that even in 
such letters of angry complaint the 
forms of politeness are strictly ob- 
served, as strictly as our Dear sir and 
your obedient servant, even when we 
mean nothing of the kind. Such is 
also the character of the letters in the 
‘Petri Papyri,’” from which I may 
quote one from a son to his father, 
which is well enough preserved to show 
iis extreme courtesy or filial affection. 
The date is about 250 B.c. and the 
heading is lost, but it must have com- 
menced: [‘*Philonides to his father 
(Kleon), greeting ...] For thus will 
you find the king favorable to you for 
the future. Surely nothing is to me 
more vital than to protect you for the 
rest of your life in a manner worthy of 
you, worthy of myself ; and should any 
mortal chance befall you, that you 
should receive every attention [he 
means a stately funeral]; for it is my 
whole object to stand by you well, both 
while you live and when you depart 
to the gods. Above all things, then, 
make every effort to be relieved finally 
of your duties [he was commissioner of 
public works in the Fayyfim], but if 
this be impossible, make an effort when 
the river falls, and there is no danger 
[to dykes and sluices], and when Theo- 
doros can act as your deputy, to take 
ship, so as to spend that season at least 
with us. Keep this before you, that 
you may avoid vexation, and remember 
that I have used every forethought to 
keep you free from trouble ” The 
conclusion is lost. The handwriting is 
very large and clear, and evidently 
written with peculiar care by way of 
respect to his correspondent. But I 
must return again to the British Mu- 
seum volume. 

Among the miscellaneous papers 
which are printed after the Serapeum 
papers, there are assessments of taxes, 














property, and other 


descriptions of 
business documents which are only of 


interest to specialists. Unfortunately, 
there are but few private letters. Here 
is one, which we may take to be froma 
daughter to her father (Pap. XLITII.) : 
‘‘Hearing that you are learning the 
Egyptian language, I was glad both for 
you and for myself, since now you can 
come to the city and teach children at 
the school of ——, and so you will ob- 
tain a support for your old age.’’ The 
‘¢ Petrie Papyri”’ have many more such 
papers. Here is a specimen: ‘ Doro- 
theos to Theodoros, greeting. Take 
notice that I am going to have my 
vintage on the 9th inst. You will do 
well, therefore, to send some one here 
on the 8th, who may superintend the 
pouring out of the ‘must’ which comes 
to you, or if you like to manage the 
thing some other way, let me know by 
letter. Good-bye.—4th Payni, year 7 
[which means B.c. 240].”’ Isolated 
letters of this kind are, however, not 
nearly so interesting as the various let- 
ters sent by or to a single man, such 
as Kleon, the commissioner of works 
already mentioned, from whose corre- 
spondence we have in the ‘ Petrie 
Papyri’”’? at least twenty-five letters 
more or less well preserved, which are 
given in the second volume of the Irish 
Academy’s publication. 

The two other large sections of the 
London collection are magical papers, 
and accounts—two very contrasted 
subjects, seeing that vagueness is the 
leading feature of the former, accuracy 
of the latter. The editors in the Mu- 
seum are bold enough to call the collec- 
tion of magical conundrums and recipes 
interesting ; to the ordinary person of 
common sense they will seem an ex- 
traordinary mass of gibberish. There 
are horoscopes, divination formule, 
recipes for love charms, mystic dia- 
grams, all the paraphernalia of a false 
science, which could hardly interest 
any society of modern men, save, per- 
haps, the Psychical Society of Cam- 
bridge. To them we commend the 


Egyptian forerunners of the modern 
spiritualist, who sought by vain for- 
mulz to penetrate the secrets and in- 
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fluence the conduct of unseen powers. 
If any sense whatever is extracted 
from these magical formule, of which 
Dr. Wessely at Vienna has published a 
whole volume, and the Leyden editors 
another, I am ready to retract my 
words, and confess that what I de- 
clared to be nonsense has turned out 
sense. 

Very different is the catalogue of 
accounts, wliich are indeed most diffi- 
cult to decipher, but which, when once 
understood, at least give us the sym- 
bols for figures, the prices of ordinary 
things, the methods of business among 
the Greeks of Egypt. Among the 
‘* Petrie Papyri”’ there are also a large 
number of such pieces in Greek, many 
more in Demotic, very dry and re- 
pulsive to decipher, but yielding to 
such men as M. Eugtne Revillot most 
important results. These, too, are 
strictly technical results, and have by 
no means reached the point where they 
can be put in an easy form and ex- 
plained to the public. 

The whole result is, however, broadly 
this, that these recent discoveries, espe- 
cially those of Mr. Petrie in the Fay- 
yim, have opened up to us the ordinary 
life of Egypt, both private and official, 
with a wealth of detail which we seek 
in vain from the centuries following 
upon the second before Christ. The 
latter half of the third B.c. is, perhaps, 
the best represented; then we have 
from monkish times (sixth and seventh 
centuries of our era) a good many con- 
tracts of sale, etc., drawn up with curi- 
ous and suspicious minuteness. The 
monks seem to have been as anxious 
to guard themselves from the claims of 
brother monks as if they had been 
horse-dealers. Of these papers also 
there are specimens in the British Mu- 
seum publication. But they tell us 
little of real life ; little of the disputes, 
the interests, the anxieties of men and 
women of like passions with ourselves, 
such as the natives and settlers in the 
Egypt of the Ptolemies. 

This latter has, indeed, up to our 
own generation been a mere valley of 
dry bones, like the vision of the 
prophet; but now bone is joining 
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bone, the flesh is coming upon them, 
and the men of that day are taking 
form and color. It requires the 
breath of the historianW breathe upon 
them, and they will live. Then we 
shall see into another episode of that 
eternal process by which foreign na- 
tions subdue Egypt, regenerate her 
resources, develop and appropriate her 
wealth, and yet, when they have done 
all this, and are complete masters of 
that patient land, pass away either by 
absorption or decay, leaving the older 
race almost unchanged. Egypt has 
forever, so far as history can reach, 
been the property of foreigners. The 
oldest Egyptians of Meza’s day were 
plainly no Africans, but an immigrated 
Asiatic people, as their type and lan- 
guage betray. Ever since, the great 
rulers of the land have been invaders, 
or mules in descent. The occupation 
of the Macedonians has many points of 
likeness with that of the English. The 
Macedonians reformed the administra- 
tion, improved the irrigation, strength- 
ened the military defences, and occupied 
the frontiers with their superior army. 
Yet they respected native law and na- 
tive traditions, and made no serious 
attempt to denationalize the adminis- 
tration. If the English control could 
only be as successful as that of the 
Macedonians, our interference would 
require no further justification. 
J. P. MAHAFFY. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE GREAT DIVIDE. 

SHE stepped out of the Imperial Pal- 
ace into a garden full of roses and 
mignonette. She never looked back at 
the Imperial Palace. Youth’s starlike 
eyes look straight ahead, and she wore 
no Mnemosyne face as yet. The bees 
hummed deliciously over the migno- 
nette. The scent of the roses crept 
into her blood. She flung herself 
among flowers.- Something stung her, 
and she rose with a sharp cry. The 
word ** pain” had crept for a moment 
into her vocabulary and out again. 
Moving on, she passed through a gate 
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and began to ascend the slope that led 
to **the Great Divide.”? Flowers still 
blossomed for her. Friends met her 
and walked with her. Now and again 
one would slip from her side, and she 
would call the friend by name, and 
there was no answer. The word 
‘loss? had crept into her vocabulary 
and stayed there. She had been learn- 
ing a language all the way hitherto, 
in which the words ‘ joy,’”’ ‘ love,” 
‘‘ life,’ ‘light,’? and their synonyms, 
were in daily use. She was aware of a 
figure walking always just in front of 
her, with buoyant step and smiling 
face. She loved the look on the face, 
but she never asked who this pioneer 
could be. She was occupied in listen- 
ing to the swish of the rustling grasses 
as she trod upwards, and to the music 
of a rivulet which babbled down over 
mossy stones. 

There were times when the place 
whereon she stood became holy ground, 
and she talked with God on the Mount. 
There were moments when evil beasts 
came out of the rocks and glared at 
her. She found as she neared “ the 
Great Divide,” that a new language 
was spoken there. The commonest 
words in this new language were 
*¢ effort,” ‘* darkness,”’ ** failure,”’ ‘* sor- 
row,”? ‘‘temptation.”” Yet the old 
words were still at times in use, and 
Love would show his face tip-tilted like 
a flower from out a brier bush. And 
Joy would toss himself laughing at her 
feet ; but the laugh sounded like an 
echo, and seemed to come up from the 
path below, and not from where he 
lay. 

And now she was aware of a great 
change in the figure before her. It 
had shrouded itself in a cloak, and had 
drawn a cowl over its head. The face 
had grown grey and set, and now she 
stood at last on ‘the Great Divide,” 
and heard, as it were, a trumpet talk- 


ing. The summit was bare and wind- 
swept. As she stood, the mountain 


gloom and the mountain glory strove 
for mastery over her, and in their 
conflict transfigured her now to the 
blackness of darkness and now to the 
She turned to take 


brightness of day. 

















the first downward step from ‘the 
Great Divide,” and caught sight of the 
cloaked figure crouching near her with 
its arms clasped round its knees ; and 
rocking softly, it sang in sobbing minor 
key :— 
Ah ! sorrow in the morn 
Is not lightly to be borne, 
And the tears of early youth 
Are tears of bitter ruth. 
Pass by, pass by, O grief ! 
The tender budding leaf. 


Ah! sorrow in the noon 
Comes all too soon, too soon, 
And the tears of riper age 
No comfort may assuage. 
Pass by, pass by, O grief ! 
The full-blown perfect leaf. 


Ah! sorrow in the eve, 

No thought can well conceive 

How bitter in their smart 

Are the tears of failing heart. 
Pass by, pass by, O grief ! 
The sear, the yellow leaf. 


Ah! sorrow in the night 

Is there in her own right 

If Faith and Hope are fled, 

And Love’s deep heart be dead. 
Pass no more by, O grief ! 
Stoop, take thine own poor leaf. 


The figure rose, and stepped down 
the path before her, its face still hid- 
den. Her face shone with the glory of 
the Mount, shone with the clear shin- 
ing after rain —the rain of tears. The 
slope she was descending lay for the 
most part in shadow. No brook leapt 
forth in the sun — but a sluggish stream 
bordered by willows crept drop by drop 
down a shallow bed. The alders sighed 
as she passed. She began to unlearn 
the language she had learnt on the 
other side of “the Great Divide.” 
Many words slipped altogether out of 
her vocabulary. Others remained with 
half their former meaning attached. 
A few new ones added themselves — 
“‘neace,”’ ‘rest,’ ‘ patience’? were 
some of these. 

The shadows deepened, but there 
was light enough for her to see that a 
strange change had come over her 


The Great Divide. 
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off, and the radiant, smiling form and 
face lit up the spath around. She said 
gently, ‘* Who’are you? I know your 
face —it is th@same that went before 
me towards ‘the Great Divide.’’’ 
** Men call me Hope,”’ the figure an- 
swered ; ‘* when trouble and trial make 
me veil my face at the summit of ‘ the 
Great Divide,’ men call me Despair. 
Anon, descending the dark downhill 
side of the slope, I renew my youth, 
and men call me Hope once more. We 
are near the valley; sit down and I 
will sing you to sleep.’’ She obeyed, 
resting on a bank beside the smiling 
face of Hope, who crooned softly thus : 


You may reap your harvest of wheat and 
tares, 
You may gather your cockle and barley ; 
You may husband a harvest of joys and 
cares 
Laboring late and early, — 
The grain of gold 
And the poppy bold 
And the cornflower blue for adorning ; 
But the fullest ears of the seven fat 
years 
Will be gleaned by the gleaner next morn- 


ing. 


You may draw your nets, you may draw 
your line, 
Find silvery fish in plenty ; 
You may angle for honor, hook titles fine, 
And of places and posts fill twenty, — 
The fish of weight 
Swallowed up your bait, 
Your lures and your wiles not scorning ; 
But the lustiest trout, there’s no manner 
of doubt, 
Will be caught by the fisher next morning. 


You may think out thoughts that are witty 
and wise, 
You may think some deep, some shal- 
low ; 
You may store your brain with truth or 
with lies, 
You may let your brain lie fallow. 
Thought is good, 
Be it understood ; 
But this fact on your mind must be borne 
in, 
That the latest thought that mankind 
can be taught 
Will be thought by some thinker next 





guide. The mantle and cowl had fallen 





morning. 
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You may cling to this world of time and 
sense, 

You may think of another rarely ; 

You may sigh, ah! whither ? and ask, ah! 
whence ? 

And find life puzzling — fairly. 

Yet life is sweet 
We still repeat 
On this dear old earth we were born in. 
Good bettered to best, best changed into 
blest 
When we wake to God’s cloudless 
morning.”’ 

She fell asleep with the song in her 
ears, and the darkness covered her. 
She will lie there sleeping till ‘‘ next 
morning.’’ O. J. 


next 


From The Lancet. 

HYPNOTISM IN CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION. 

Ir would appear from the latest par- 
ticulars of the case of De Jong that the 
Dutch authorities have abandoned the 
intention they were at one time stated 
to entertain of subjecting the accused 
to the process of hypnotization, with 
the view of obtaining evidence from 
him which might lead to his conviction. 
It would appear that such a method ‘is 
permitted by the law of Holland, al- 
though, necessarily, information thus 
obtained cannot be made use of unless 
otherwise corroborated. The Dutch 
philosopher Spinoza defined the natural 
state of living creatures to be one in 
which the big fish had been created to 
swallow the little fish, and considered 
society to be an organization of little 
fish to protect themselves against the 
big fish. In such an organization, the 
Dutch, tutored in the rough school of 
their struggle for independence against 
Philip of Spain and his merciless lieu- 
tenants — which is still a living memory 
—appear to have imbibed the idea that 
everything is permissible in defence of 
the commonwealth. Salus populi su- 
prema lex. With such an argument we 
are in the fullest sympathy, provided 
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the means used are continuously con- 
trolied by that calm reason which is 
inseparable from the idea of justice. 
It is well known that certain members 
of the animal creation, from man to 
crustaceans, may be hypnotized — that 
is, have their consciousness placed in a 
condition which, in the higher animals, 
and of course most evidently in man, 
resembles sleep or dream conscious- 
ness. Abercrombie relates the case of 
a young man whose natural sleep was 
of such a character that he could be 
made in all things to follow the sug- 
gestions of companions who prompted 
him. The mind revolts from the 
thought— for which, nevertheless, 
there is some evidence—that it is 
within the power of one human being 
so to influence the consciousness of an- 
other—so to hypnotize him—as to 
cause him to perpetrate acts only pos- 
sible in a condition of moral irresponsi- 
bility. Is it more tolerable, we would 
ask, that a fellow-creature accused of a 
crime, and who should be assumed 
until convicted to be innocent, should 
at such acrisis in his life be rendered 
irresponsible for his thoughts and ac- 
tions ? It is doubtful, indeed, whether 
under such circumstances an unwilling 
subject could be hypnotized; but, 
granting the success of the experiment 
and the necessarily inconclusive nature 
of the evidence, we ask our brother 
practitioners in Holland whether they 
consider it calculated to enhance the 
dignity and independence of the profes- 
sion of medicine to lend themselves as 
the agents of an inquisitorial process 
worthy of the days of Torquemada or of 
Alva. The intrusion of a period of 
irresponsibility into a legal process 
which may end in the forfeit of a life 
is, to our minds, an invalidation of the 
investigation and an offence against 
justice. To countenance, directly or 
indirectly, such a method we deem un- 
worthy of a calling which is nothing if 
not rational, beneficent, and impartial. 








